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DRAB AND ROSE COLOR. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


SIimiEL had gone over to Ludlow Farm to 
see her friend Jcnnlo Ludlow, and we— 
mother, and Hannah Frye, and I—were 
waiting in the twilight for her to come home. 
The table was all set for supper, but we could 
neither of us have liad any appetite to cat 
without Muriel. She was the light of our 
eyes; we three elderly people felt as if the 
house were suddenly darkened when she loft 
it; elderly people, I say, for, though to bo 
sure I had not left my youth so far behind as 
mother and Hannah Frye had, I felt as old, 
as far removed from such bright, fresh youth 
as Ikluriers, as tlicy. We four women had 
lived alone in this little brown house under 
the hill for so many years that it made me 
dizzy to Jook back upon them; almost as 
many years as Muriel liad been in the world; 
for father had died when Muriel was a baby, 
and Muriel was past twenty. That was the 
home to which mother had come a bride, and 
when father died she wasn’t willing to leave 
it; but it was lonely for her with nobody for 
company but us two children—I was only 
fifteen, and Muriel, as I told you, a baby—so 
she sent for Hannah Frye, one of her old 
friends from Salem—Mother was born in 
Salem—to come and live with her; and, as 
Hannah was a maiden lady and alone in the 
world, she was glad to come. 

Mother was a Quakeress; that is, she had 
been brought up in that faith, and now, 
though she had been “turned out of meet¬ 
ing” for marrying one of “ the world’s people,” 
she still clung to the quaint drab dresses aiul 
poke bonnets, and the “ tlieeing and thouing,” 
for which lier soft, meek voice seemed so 
exactly suited; and she clung to some of her 
prim, Quakerish fancies more and more 
closely as she grew older. In summer, when 
tlu5 wind brought the sound of the organ from 
the little Episcopal cliap<!l, wliere the squire’s 
family and all the fashionable folk of the 
village worshipped, she always shut the win¬ 
dow of the little parlor where she sat on 
:^amlay afternoons, for she didn’t like to hear 
“tlic Lord worshipped by machinery,” and 
I^Iuriel, wlio was fond of gay colors, always 
slipped the bright ribbons out of her liair 
before she came into mother’s sight, and 
submitted quietly to wearing the grave-hued 


dresses that mother approved. Hannali Frye 
was a Quakeress, and that was the chief bond 
of sympathy between mother and her; other¬ 
wise slie was the very opposite of mother— 
a great, strong, hard-featured, hard-voiced 
woman, whom nothing ever seemed to move; 
she went on Iicr daily round of duties un¬ 
swervingly, year in and year out, and nobody 
ever knew whetlicr she was sorry or glad. 

Well, as I said, we were waiting for Muriel, 
in the gray, winter twilight. I with folded 
hands, mother and nannnh Frye knitting 
industriously. At last, along the patli that 
led through the bare, brown meadow, I saw 
her coming—Muriel, and a young man besido 
her. Hannali Frye’s eyes were as sharp as 
mine. 

“Muriel is coming,” she said, “and a young 
man is walking besido her. Who is it, 
Rachel? Thco can see better than I.” 

Mother got up very hastily for her, and 
went to tho window, and peered out anxiously 
through her glasses. 

“ It is Jason, of coui'se,” I said hastily. 

“Thee has sharp eyes, Rachel, but thco is 
at fault now. I have often heard it said that 
there arc none so blind as them that like not 
to see,” said Hannah Frye, dryly. “It is the 
young squire with Muriel, and not J.oson 
Eldridge.” 

Sucli an anxious, grieved look as came into 
mother’s mock, pale little face! and I could 
have shaken Hannah Frye, who sat knitting 
as tranquilly as over. 

“One would think that I would like to sec 
the young squire wallcing with my sister, 
Hannah,” I said. “It isn’t every one of tho 
village girls that ho would walk witli. And 
surely I could have no objection to him; a 
handsomer or better-mannered young man 
doesn’t walk the earth!” 1 was excited, and 
determined for once to speak my mind. But 
mother's soft voice broke in: 

“ Thee know.s, Rachel, that beauty and fine 
manners go for little with me. I say nothing 
against tho young squire, for I know nothing; 
but lie is no mate for Muriel, and tho child 
gets no good from associating with such 
worldly-minded folk. Thco knows that tho 
young women, his sisters, care for nothing 
but idle fashions and vanities, and tho young 
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man himself hath not tho sober, Uignlfiecl 
manner that Jason Eldriclgo hath.” 

Jason Eldi idge 1 Ah me, what was tho uso 
of talking to mother ? On that one point she 
was not meek; she had come to a Ann 
determination, and nothing upon earth could 
change It, tlmt Muriel should not smite upon 
the young squire, and that she should marry 
Jason Eldridge. And, what was even worse, 
Hannah Frye liad determined tho samo 
thing, and in her silent, persistent way sho 
would carry out all her plans, though fire and 
flood stood in her way. 

Jason Eldridge was a farmer, respectable 
and well-to-do, and well-looking enough, too, 
though ids figure was short and a little too 
stout, aud Ins face had a little obstinate, 
sullen expression that I did not like. But 
mother could only sec that Jason Eldridge 
was her ideal of perfection as far as mortal 
man could attain to it. 

All tho Eldridgcs were Motliodists, and 
went to the little church on tho other side of 
the river, to which father had belonged, and 
that made them, in mother's eyes, almost as 
good as if they were Quakers. They w'cro 
grave and sober, and did not give their ininds 
np to vanity like the squire’s family, she said. 
But they gave their minds up to toiling, and 
scrimping, ami saving, as if money were to bo 
valued for its own sake, and as if it were a sin 
to spend it. Sometimes I could not help 
wondering why their lives were not as vain 
ns worldly-minded people’s, like the squire's 
family; but I never said anything, even to 
Muriel, thougli I was sure that she thought 
often tho same thing; for Muriel was less of 
a Quaker even than I; sho hated our dull 
way of living and the dull clothes we all wore, 
ami looked with longing, envious eyes at tho 
bright rose-pink bonnet tliat ^Ilss Lucy 
Trevelyan, tlie sqnlre’s youngest sistcj', wore. 
‘‘ Our lives are like our ciotircs, all drab,” si\o 
used to say sometimes, half laughing, Ijalf 
serious, “and Miss Lucy's is like her bonnet, 
all rosc-color,” But Muriel didn’t often 
repine; she had tlio sunniest disposition in 
tho world, ami spirits that no amount of 
“drab” could tone down very much. 

Now, as she came along the path with her 
yellow curls—Muriel’s Iiair was not golden, 
nor auburn; it was just yellow—blown about 
by tho wind, I could see how flushed and 
happy her face looked, and how her brown 
eyes danced as she lifted them now ami then to 
Arthur Trevelyan’s face. He looked a little 
vexed. She was teasing him, I knew, arrant 


little flirt that ^ho was! But she was born 
so, and could no more help it than sho could 
help breathing. 

What a handsome couple they were, and 
how well suited to each other they looked! 
I thought. And wouldn’t rose-colored bonnetB 
become Muriel as well as they did Lucy 
Trevelyan ? aud could tho young squire timl 
a prettier or sweeter wife among all the fash- 
ionaule, high-bred young ladles that thronged 
the Hall in summer? and why should 
mother's prejudice stand in tho way ot 
Murid’s happiness? 

Muriel’s face darkened suddenly wlien sho 
caught mother’s eye, and the young squire 
looked a little flushed and embarrassed, 
mother looked at him with such stern dls- 
ifleasurc; but ho lifted his hat gracefully to 
her, and bade Muriel good-night at once after 
ho had opened the gate for lier. 

After Muriel came in there was a silence. 
Wo were all a little embarrassed—all but 
Hannah Frye. 

“ Hid thee ask after Farmer Ludlow’s cow 
that was hurt in jumping over the fence?” 
she asked, tranquilly, as she set the chairs up 
at the table. 

“ No, I didn’t think of it. I wasn’t thinking 
of cows,” answered Muriel, a little pettishly. 
It 10(18 liard to come out of her rosy-Iuicd 
dreams into the “drab” reality of lier life, 
with mother’s displeasure to make it gloomier 
than ever, and no end of obstacles between 
her and her hopes. 

“ Tlicc had weightier matters on thy mind, 
perhaps,” said Hannah Frye, placidly. 

Muriel pouted and colored, but made no 
reply, while mother poured out the tea in a 
dignUied silence that was very unusual with 
her. She went up stairs to lier room after 
supper was over—and that was very soon, for 
we had none of us much appetite—and 
Muriel, aud Ilauuali Fvyo, aud I, were left 
alone. Not for long, however. Tliero came 
a familiar knock at the door, and Hannali 
Frye said: 

“ I think it is J.ason Eldridge. Will thee 
open tho door, Muriel, or shall 1 ?” 

“You may, if you like; Islian’t. Fm tired 
of tho Eldridgcs, and I don't want to see 
him!” And Muriel ran out of the room, not 
shutting the door very softly behind her. I 
was half frightened, for I had never seen the 
child in such a temper before. 

I followed her np stairs, and found her 
sobbing on tho bed in her own room. I stole 
up to her, and put my arms around her 
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without speaking. She sat up at once, ami 
hushed lier sobs. 

“I was cross and hateful, I know, Rachel, 
but I couldn’t help it. I have been so vexed 
to-night!” she said. 

“Ilut I wouldn’t let it vex me, dear. It 
may all come out right yet,” I said, soothingly. 

“It wont come out right, Ilachel! it can’t 
come out right! Mother has set her heart 
upon Jason Eldridge; she would never con¬ 
sent to my marrying—Arthur.” 

“ lias Squire Trevelyan asked you to marry 
him, Muriel?” I asked. 

“Yes, long ago; last suinmcr. But of 
course I told him it could never be. Mother 
would not consent, and I would not marry 
without her consent. But he know that that 
was the only reason; he knew that—that I 
cared for him, and I couldn’t help owning it, 
and then ho vowed that nothing should 
.separate us, and I promised him that I wouUl 
try to coax mother to consent; but I knew 
then that it was of no use. It is just as much 
use to coax the wind as to coax a incok- 
seemiug little woman like mother when she 
once gets her mind made up upon anything! 
And then with ITannali Frye to back her! 
She is continually talking against Arthur to 
mother, and praising Jason Eldridgc; and sho 
thinks I am too young and foolish to know 
what is best for me, and she is doing it for my 
good. As if she knew anything about it! 
She isn’t like me, and she doesn’t under¬ 
stand. I verily bcHcvc sho was horn in a 
drab dress witU a white kerchief folded over 
her bosom. So you see, Rachel, they arc both 
determined that I shall marry Jason Eldridgc. 
But I wont, I never will! You mustn’t think, 
Rachel, that it is because Arthur is ‘ tlic 
squire’ and rich, that I want to marry him. 
You know how I used to envy the Trevelyan 
girls, and wish I had a pink bonnet like 
Lucy's? andldonow; Icau’tholpit,Rachel; 
but yet, if Arthur were in Jason Eldridge’s 
place, or even a thousand times woi'se, I would 
marry him to-morrow, and not care if I never 
had a pink bonnet in my life! And some¬ 
times, Rachel, I think it would be better if 
ho were poor,” she added, drearily. 

“ Why, Muriel?” 

“Ills life has been so different from mine, 
and he sees such difl’erent people. I can’t 
help being afraid that some of those hand¬ 
some, fashionable young ladles, tliat dress so 
beautifully, and are so accomplished, and 
know so much more than I, will win his heart 
away from me.” 


“I don’t think they could. I don’t think 
that need to worry you,” I said. And 1 felt 
what I said; for, in all the throngs of fashion¬ 
able young ladies, whei’C was one to be found 
that could match Muriel? Her face bilght- 
ened at my words. 

“ I don’t think they can, Raclicl, he Is so 
good and true; and I don’t worry about it— 
only once in a great while.” 

Tlicro came a tap at the door, and then it 
opened softly. 

“Jason Eldridgc is asking for thee, Muriel,” 
said Il.'innah Frye’s voice. “Shall I tell him 
thee will come down ?” 

“ Yes, I will come down,” answered Muriel. 
“ I must go, Rachel; I cannot see mother look 
so grieved and unliappy.” And she batlied 
licr eyes and smoothed her rumpled curls, and 
we went down stairs togctlier. Mother had 
come down, and was sitting in her arm-chair, 
talking with Jason Eldridgc, with quite a 
contented expression on her face. 

Jason did not look in a very happy fr.amo of 
mind. The road from Ludlow farm to our 
house lay in sight of the Eldridgc farm for 
nearly the whole distance, and it was very 
likely that he had seen the young squire with 
aiuriel that afternoon. !Muriel was very 
friendly with him, as she always was, but i' 
little flushed and embarrassed, as she coulJ 
not help being with mother and Hannah Fryo 
watcldug her so constantly. Jason seemed to 
take her embarrassment as a good sign, for 
Ills spirits rose at once; he was very lively 
and talkative, and for him quite agreeable. 

Before Jason had been there half an hour, 
SaIHe Liscomb, one of tlic neighbors’ 
daughters, came in. Sallle was a flighty little 
creatine, with a flutter of scarlet ribbons 
always in her wake, and all the village gossip 
at her tongue’s end. She was not a favorite 
with mother or Hannah Frye, as a matter of 
course, but she was continually “ dropjiing in 
for a hit of a chat,” as she called it, tliongh 
she usually liad the talking almost all to 
herself. 

“ Tliere’Il he gay doings at the squire’s next 
month, I suppose,” she began at once. 
“ Tliero’s a lot of company coining to spend 
the holidays, they say; lots of fine folks from 
the city, and the Ainslees that were there 
two summers ago. Don’t you remember what 
handsome black eyes the young lady had, 
and what bGautiful white morning-drosses 
she used to wear, Muriel? \yell, that was 
Miss Maud Alnslec; she is the young squire's 
second cousin, and he is going to marry her, 
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they say. There’ll be an end of the squire’s 
AVrtlkiiig lioiue with you ^vhell she comes, 
Muriel.” And Sallio’s tone was very irimn- 
phant, though she looked half frightened at 
her audacity when she saw how scarlet 
Muriel’s face grew, and how Jason fairly 
glared at her. Mother dropped her knittings 
work into her lap, and looked steadily at Sallio 
through her spectacles. 

“ 1 do not wish to speak harshly to thee, 
Sallio I/iscoinb,” sho said, “ for tliy bringing 
up has not been such as I approve, and thy 
ways and manner of speech are dinercnt from 
ours. Thee may mean no harm by what thee 
says; but I must ask thee not to bring Jliy 
gossip to this lionsc again, and not to speak 
of tlic young squire as if he were aught to 
^luricl. And, Sallio, for thy soul’s sake, I 
would counsel tlieo to run less after worldly 
vanities, and to put on the garments of sobri¬ 
ety and meekness, much more fitting than 
vain and foolish ornaments.” 

.Sallle rose, witli blazing cheeks, mortally 
anVonted. To be told that she gossiped sho 
might have endured, for it was not the first 
time that she had heard it; but the iling at 
Iier scarlet ribbons was too much to bo en¬ 
dured. Slie was evidently amazed, too; for 
never before had sho heard anything but the 
softest of tones and meekest of words from 
jiiother’s lips. 

“You needn’t be afraid of my coming hero 
again, for I doji’t go into a house where I am 
insulted twice. As for Muriel and the squire, 
I can’t wonder that you feci scusUivo about 
it; to have the whole village laughing and 
talking about lior following him up so, when 
it is plain enough to see that he is only 
making a fool of her, and is going to bo 
married to Ids cousin in the spring I” 

There wercs move words trembling on her 
lips, but I think Jason’s face stopped them. 
It was perfectly white, ami looked liard ami 
rigid like iron. After one glance at it Sallie 
wont out, without another word, and looking 
wliitc and scared liorsclf. 

Tlicro was silence for a few moments after 
she had gone. Hannah Frye went on knitting 
placidly, but mother’s knitting-work lay where 
it had fallen. It was sho who spoke first. 

“I have something to say to thee, Muriel, 
nml I may as well say it now. Tlicre is no 
reason why -we should liave secrets from each 
other, or from Jason. This idle girl’s talk, 
though it has disturbed me, may be for tbo 
best, since it has m.ade me see that it is not 
best to delay speaking. Muriel, Jason has 


boon speaking with mo to-night concerning 
tliee. He wishes to lake thee as his wife at 
once. He tliinketh tliero are reasons why it 
sliould be so. I know that in times gone by 
thee lias set tby face against it, in tlie foolish¬ 
ness and frowardiiess of youth; but I trust 
now that thee has come to a better mind. 
Muriel, thee will not deny thy old inotlier tlio 
wish of her heart?” And from the stern w’ay 
in which sho had begun, motlicr dropped 
down into tlio meek, pleading tone that was 
natural to her. 

Muriel looked like a Imnted thing brought 
suddenly to bay, her face white, but Iior eyes 
brighter than their wont; but her voice was 
steady nml calm. 

“ I told Jason long ago that I could never 
be bis wife. I have told you so, mother, many 
and many a time, and it is cruel of you to 
insist. lie has been very kind to me ever 
since we were children, but I do not care for 
lilm enough to be his wife.’^ 

“ Muriel, will thee bring thy mother's gray 
liairs with sorrow to the grave?” said mother, 
pleadingly, her lips quivering, tears in her dim 
old eyes. 

“O Rachel, Rachel, tell me what to do!” 
cried Muriel, her voice broken with sobs. 

“ Mother, I think you press the child too 
liard,” I said. It was all I dared to say, for I 
knew that opposition was only likely to make 
iiiothor more detenuined. 

“It is for her ow'n good, thee knows, 
Racliel,” said Hannah Frye. 

Muriel lifted her head defiantly, and anger 
got the better of her tears. Hannah Frye’s 
interference always aroused Murlers in¬ 
dignation. 

“My good I As if you knew what was for 
my good, Hannah Frye I I am not a child to 
be talked to in that way—as if I did not know 
what was best for myself! You arc wicked 
ami cruel to talk to me so, mother I But you 
may torment mo, all of you, as much as you 
please, I never will marry Jason!” And 
Muriel rail out of the room, without wailing 
for another word. I was angry enough my¬ 
self, and I followed her, leaving mother, and 
Jason, and Hannah Frye, to talk over their 
plans alone. 

“You SCO how it is, Rachel,” said Muriel. 
“Will it ever come out right? Tlicy will 
never let me sec Arthur again if they can 
lielp it I And mother will coax and plead 
witli the tears in her eyes again, and, Rachel, 
I am afraid that I shall yield sometime I If 
it were only Jason and Hannah Frye, I would 
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go to the stake first, but it makes me lialf 
will! to liear iiiotlier talk to ino so!” 

But the next day mother had partially re¬ 
gained her old cheerful looks and ways, and 
Jason’s name was not mentioned, and wlien 
lie came in the evening as usual he treated 
Muriel exactly as if nothing had happened. 
Wlicu I saw how his eyes followed her every 
motion, with such a sorrowful tenderness in 
them, and how he hung upon every word she 
uttered, I did pity him, for I knew he loved 
her as well as his selfish nature was capable 
of loving anything. 

Muriel was like her old happy self in a few 
days. Her nature was so hopeful that slie 
could not bear glof long, and now that 
mother seemed so contented and said nothing 
more about her marrying Jason she began to 
think that her troubles were over—that 
moMier could be brought to look more favor- 
al)ly upon the young squire. Two or three 
times in the week tliat followed I saw him 
riding by the house and looking eagerly at 
every window, but bo never ventured to come 
in. Muriel had told him that motlier would 
never allow that. Every day or two little 
Sammy Dyer, tlie housekeeper’s son at the 
hall, brought a note and sometimes a bouquet 
from llie squire to Muriel, as he had done for 
months. Muriel was always on tlie alert to 
receive him herself, and as yet neither mother 
nor Hannah Frye liad discovered it, and there 
seemed no great danger of such a calamity, 
lor lie came always to the front door, while 
tlicy sat in the sitting-room at the back of 
the house, and they never heard his light 
knock. But, as unkind Fate would have it, 
one morning only a week after Muriel’s de¬ 
cided refusal to allow mother and Hannah 
Frye to clioose her husband, Hannali Frye 
was passing tliroiigh the entry when Muriel 
stood in tlie doorway receiving from the little 
messenger's hands a beautiful bouquet. Tlio 
note was concealed among the flowers and I 
tliought to myself witli dollglit as I saw tho 
unconcerned way in whicli Hannah looked 
at them that she thought them a gift from 
Jason, or peiiiaps from Jennie laullow, 
whose uncle kept a greenhouse. She never 
would suspect Muriel of such boldness as re¬ 
ceiving presents from the young squirc. But 
I thouglit it might bo as well for Muriel to 
caution Sammy Dyer about showing tlicni. 

“There is no danger, Bachel,” she said, 
when I spoke of it. “ Hannah is so open and 
honest that she would never suspect any one 
else. I feel dreadfully guilty for deceiving 


mother and her so, but how can I help it?” 

The next afternoon Muriel signified Iieriii- 
tcnlloii of going over toLudlowb’arm—It was 
a beautiful day and she had scarcely been out 
of the house for a week, 

“ Tlieo is right, Muriel, it is a beautiful day, 
and 1 tliink I will go with tliee. I would liko 
to get a recipe for making rye biscuit that 
Betsey Ludlow promised to give me,” said 
Hannah F’rye. Muriel pouted. 

“ I’ll get it for you,” slie said, hastily. 

Could it be possible tli.at it was a gleam of 
amusement and triumph tliat I saw in Han¬ 
nah Frye’s steel-gray eyes? Tho rest of her 
face was as smooth and unrufiled as a stone 
image. 

“Thee is very kind, but thee might forget 
it as thee did about the cow. I prefer to go 
myself,” slie said, in the very smoothest of 
smooth tones. 

So tliere was nothing for it but Muriel must 
wait till Hannah Frye liad donned her brown 
shawl and drab silk poke bonnet; and tlien 
they set out together. And on the road to 
Ludlow Farm, either going or coming, Muriel 
was always sure to meet the squire! 

Poor little Muriel! I knew by her face as 
she walked demurely olT—nobody could walk 
otherwise than demurely by Hannah Frye’s 
side—that she had begim to think that tho 
atmosphere of her life was fated to be “drab,” 
instead of tlie rose-color she had dreamed of. 

It was an hour, perliaps, after they had 
gone when I saw the young squire, on horse¬ 
back—as he usually rode when, as now, tho 
snow was ofi’ the ground—and by his side 
rode a young lady. Was it a presentiment of 
coming evil that gave my lieart that sliarp 
tiirill of pain even while they were so far 
away that I could not tell whctlier slie was 
one of his sisters or no? 

It was not until tliey passed directly by tho 
window that I saw her face, though long be¬ 
fore tliat I saw tliat it was not one of tho 
young squire’s sisters; they neitlier of (hem 
had so perfect a form, nor sat so gracefully in 
the saddle. Slic lifted lier eyes to mine as 
she passed, and I saw tho most beautifid face 
I had ever seen. Hitherto I had been sure, 
in my foolish, fond lieart, that there was no 
beauty in the world like Muriel’s; now oven 
my partial eyes could not fail to see that I 
had been mistaken. 

It was a type of beauty ns diflbrent from 
Muriel’s as night from day. A briglit, dark 
face, black eyes, largo, and clear, and deep, 
yet not grave, as such eyes usually arc, bub 
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merry and flasliing; the other features almost 
“ faultily faultless,” but by no means expres¬ 
sionless; a bold, bright, bewitching beauty. 
My little Muriel would have paled beside her 
like a white morning glory beside a great 
scarlet tulip. 

All that I saw in the glance I bad as they 
rode by, and I saw, too, the admiring gaze 
that the young squire bent upon her; and 
my lieart grew faint with the first real suspi¬ 
cion I had had that what Sallie Llscomb had 
said might bo true—that he was only “ amus¬ 
ing himself” with Muriel. 

^Yhen Muriel came back I saw by her face 
at once that she and Hannah Frye had met 
them. But she spoke of it to mo quite care¬ 
lessly—it was his cousin, ^liss Alnslee; ho 
had told her she was coining; of course it was 
his duty to be polite to her. But I said to 
myself bitterly that that admiring glance was 
more than politeness. 

After that day there came no more letters, 
no more flowci's, and the squire was always 
with his cousin when they met, and, thanks 
to Ilannali Frye’s sudden fondness for walk¬ 
ing, Muriel was seldom alone. Very often 
the squire rode by with his beautiful cousin, 
and lie avoided glancing towards our windows. 
I was surprised, yet what was it more than 
all the village people had expected, according 
to Sallie Liscomb? He was dishonorable .and 
fickle. I began to have greater confidence 
tlian ever before in the wisdom of age, for 
motlicr and IlannnU Frye were right. Jason 
Eldridgc would never have acted like that! 

IVhat Muriel thought or felt I could not 
toll. She did not grow pale or tliin, she went 
about the house cheerful and calm as ever, 
yet seldohi merry, and then in an unnatural 
way that half frightened me. Yet no ono 
ehc saw any change, ^furicl was a diflerent 
person from the Muriel I fancied I knew so 
well; instead of weak, and scusUive, and 
clinging, she w'as proud, and strong, and 
reticent—of the kind tliat die and give no 
sign of sufiering. 

And all this time Jason Eldridgc w’as con¬ 
stant and devoted, and—I knew by Ids face— 
dotorndned, as ever. Wo beard of merry¬ 
makings at the Hall, and mother and Ilannah 
Frye had an opportunity to groan to their 
heart’s content over the vanity and folly of 
“ the world’s people.” Once there came an 
invitation for Muriel to a party at tlie Itall. 
She and Miss Lucy Trevelyan had played to¬ 
gether when they were children and tUo 
squire’s family never gave themselves airs. 


Once, oidy a few niontlis before, Muriel 
W'ould liavc been wild witli delight, and would 
have coaxed mother until she, for peace’s 
sake, would have been obliged to let her go; 
but now she put the note away without a 
word. 

In the last days of Februavy, a dreary time 
with snow storms raging and winds blowing, 
and dreary in doors as out, otlier fell ill. 
She bad a violent fever, and the doctor said It 
w.as brought on by mental anxiety—soiuc- 
thlfig that had troubled her for a long time. 
I shall never forget tlic remorse tliat poor 
little Muriel’s face expressed when she heard 
it! Ill tho week tliat followed she w'ould 
scarcely leave mother’s bedside for a moment, 
and tho delirious ravings liiat she was obliged 
constantly to listen to were of herself and 
Jason Eldridgol It was she tliat liad“ brought 
her mother’s gray hairs with sorrow to tho 
gravel” That was what tho poor child was 
thinking of constantly, I knew by her white 
face. But it was not “ to tlie grave.” Before 
the end of the second week she was out of 
danger; in a few days more sho was her old 
self, although paler and thinner with suf¬ 
fering. 

On the first day that she came down stairs 
Jason Eldridgc came, and mother and Muriel 
and he were together for a long time. When 
Muriel came out of the room I know what 
she liad to tell me. T had seen how it would 
be. Now she could deny mother nothing. 

“I am going to marry Jason, Rachel,” sho 
said, her face neither sad nor bright, but as 
calm and nniufiled as Ilannah Frye’s. 
“ Mother and he wish it to be at once, and it 
makes no difibrence to me. Next Tuesday 
tliey tliiiik we liad better be married over at 
tho Methodist minister’s house. It wouldn’t 
be convenient to have a weilding here with 
mother ill.” 

I said nothing. What could I have said ? 
She had chosen licr path, and, as slie saul, 
she was old enough to choose for herself. And 
at least Jason would never be faithless like 
Arthur Trevelyan! But when I looked at 
MuriGl’s face my heart sank. 

It was .as beautiful a morning as ever 
dawncil—tho morning of the wedding day. 
Mother, wiio was childish in her delight, had 
insisted upon it that tho village milliner 
Should make Muriel a white bonnet, and in 
that and tho white furs that were Jason’s 
present she looked quite brulc-Iiko. But O, 
such a white, despairing little face! How 
could Jason look so delighted and triumphaut, 
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and mother so childishly happy ^vhcii tiiey 
saw this? I wondered. 

Jason had brouglitup his double sleigh, and 
Hannah Frye and I were to accompany them 
to the minister’s house, on the other side of 
the river. 

“It is a rogtilar spring thaw,” said mother, 
as she stood in the doorway, to which she 
had Insisted upon being helped to see us oil. 
“See how the snow is melting! Thee had 
better drive around the road and go across 
the bridge, Jason. I am afraid the river is 
not safe.” 

“Safe!” laughed Jason. “Farmer Ludlow 
came across with an ox-tcani, last night; I 
guess it will bear us!” andinauothermoment 
we were off. 

The air was soft, and warm, and spring¬ 
like, but mother's caution seemed needless— 
the river was hard enough, I thought, to bear 
Farmer laullow’s ox-team again. 

It was not more than three miles to the 
minister’s lionse, and tliat morning it did not 
seem to be a half mile. And O, how soon 
those words wore said that nothing but deatli 
should unsay! It seemed to me tliat scarcely 
a moment had passed before I was in the 
sleigh again with Muriel—Jason Eldridgo’s 
wife, beside me. 

And how happy and triumphant Jason 
wasl lie had gained the object that he had 
pursued so long. Even that morning lie had 
not seemed sure—something might possibly 
happen to rob lilm of his prbe oven then; 
but now she was his and noUiing could take 
her from him. 

Wlien wo came in sight of the river we saw 
a merry sleighing party driving along the road 
that skirled the ojiposito bank. They were 
from the Hall, I saw at once, and Jason saw 
it too, and 1 knew hy his face that a sudden 
desire seized him to show at once howhehad 
triumphed—to display his bride to Ihe young 
squire, whom he had feared once would bo 
liis successful rival. 

IVo were much further down theriverthan 
the point whore wc had crossed in the morn¬ 
ing, but Jason turned oil’ the road on to the 
river at once. The ice looked thinner than it 
did further U[> the river, and a little rill of 
water ripp’eil over the ice near the shore. I 
thought of mother’s warning and said: 

“Are you quite sure it is safe, Jason? 
Hadn’t we lietter go up a little further?” 

He laughed, and repeated the story of 
Farmer Ludlow’s exploit, and said something 
about women being always afraid; and then 


lie chirrupped to his horse and wo went 
smoothly over the ice—beyond tlio middle of 
the liver. Smoothly and very swiftly, for 
Jason WAS determined to meet tlic young 
squire. Only a little ways beyond the middle 
of the river—when there came a hollow boom 
like the noise of a cannon a great ways off; 
then, nearer, a crashing, splitting sound. The 
icc crackled under the horse’s feet, and parted 
slowly in great fragments. He trembled, 
slipped, and tlicn sprang! I felt a shock, as 
if sky and earth had rushed togetlicr, and 
then—I was on the ice, yards away from the 
great fissure where the swelling water was 
rushing mingled with fragments of fioating 
ice, and over the ice, almost to the shore, I 
saw the frightened horse rushing furiously 
dragging an empty sleigh. I sliook witii a 
terrible fear that was only too soon verified. 
Hannah Frye was beside me, rising slowly to 
her feet, lier eyes dilating with horror as they 
rested on tlie great breach where scarcely a 
moment before had boon solid ice; but 
neither Muriel nor Jason was to be seen! I 
rose to my feet and uttered a cry that echoed 
from citlier shore. But the squire was by my 
side, even then. Ho ruslicd to the opening 
and looked breathlessly, with a horror-stricken 
face, over the water. Among the fragments 
of ice I saw a gleam of white, and Jjc saw Jt 
too. I saw liim leap daringly, unhesitatingly, 
from fragment to fragment of ice, and then I 
shut my eyes, a deathly faintness coming 
over mo. But when I came to myself Miiriol 
was in my arms, and Muriel alive, they told 
me, though there seemed to me little life in 
the pallid, set face. Suddenly Hannah Frye’s 
voice cried: 

“Her husband—Jason Eldridgcl Thee 
will not let him drown I” The young squire’s 
face was white—rigid, 

I saw him glaucc at Muriel's bridal white 
as he heard tiie word “husband,” and I saw 
him licsitate. Thank God, only for an In¬ 
stant! Tlie next lie had plunged into the 
water, fighting his way tliroiigh the blocks of 
icc. Tlie young squire was a woudcrfid 
swimmer; how often I had heard it said by 
the village boys without thinking or caring 
for it, and now it meant life or death! I loft 
Muriel half senseless upon the icc—all the 
young ladies from the sleigh who by this time 
liad reached the ice, were too panic-stricken 
to do anything but wring their hands—and 
watched, feeling as if it were a terrible dream 
from which I must soon awake, that terrible 
struggle in the water. For the drowning 
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mall’s arms were aroiiiid Arthur Travclyan’s 
neck, and thus encumbered, with the Icn 
blocks crowding upon Iiim it seemed Impos¬ 
sible for o.illicr to escape doatin Would help 
never come? 

It did come at last, but after wliat seemoxl 
ages of agony. Wlien tho two forms wore 
laid upon tlie ice tliere was no seiublaiico of 
lifo ill cither. 

Hut I Iieard a cry of joy at last. The young 
squire was alive I But tho doctor, who had 
coiiio at last, held his hand again and again 
to Jason Eldridgo’s lieart, put his oar to ins 
lips, and then shook Ids Iicad sadly. 

And Ilaiiuah Frye, in a voice from whicli llio 
smoothness and tlio calmness weregouo,cricd 
out: 

“It is tho Lord’s vengeance—tho Lord’s 
vengeanco! but why has lie left mo 
niipunUhcd?” 

Muriel was ill for weeks. It was not until 
late ill tlio spring that she was able to hoar 
tile confession that Hannah Fry'o insisted 
upon making to her. Tlio cold, stern, c.ihn 
woni.ati had gone forever; Ilaniiali Frye was 
broken down utterly in spirit. She shielded 
tile de.ad as much ns slio could and took tlio 
blame upon herself. Togetlier they liad forged 
a letter to tho young squire, signing Muriel’s 


iiamo and imitating Muriel’s writing, telling 
him tliat slio loved and was to marry another, 
and forbidding idm to write or speak to her. 

It was strange to see how tho briglitiiess 
came back to Muriel’s face as she heard tlie 
story. But she forgave Uannah Frye freely; 
It was a desire for Muriel's good tliat had 
aetuated iier, and a desire to carry her point 
at all hazards after she had set her heart 
upon it. 

And Muriel thought pityingly and forgiv¬ 
ingly of the dead; she wore her widow’s 
weeds for two years, and then there was a 
happier wedding than that In the minister’s 
parlor on tlie other side of the river, and 
Muriel wore not only bridal white but a 
bright, happy face ns became a bride. And I 
tidnk mother was satisfied. For when I 
asked her if she was not she said: 

“ Thee knows, Ilaeliel, that the match was 
none of my making, but I will say that tho 
Lord’s hand seemed in It, and ‘ what God lias 
joined together let no man put asunder.”’ 
And more than that, tho other day when 
Muriel came home from tho city, dressed as 
tho sqnire's lady and tlie prettiest woman in 
tlio country should dross, I actually coaxed 
her into acknowledging that pluk was move 
becoming to Muriel than drab. 
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EARNING AN ORANGE. 

BY MKS. CAIIOLINE A. SOCtE. 


“ W'iNE, grapes, oranges T 
Tlie delicate-looking girl repeated ilio 
words, slowly and sadly, as she quietly, as¬ 
cended the stairs that led to the sick brothers 
room. On the landing she halted a moment 
to brush off the two great tears that trembled 
ni>on her eye-lids, and then choking down a 
sob, she softly opened the door and advanced 
to the bedside. 

The sufferer \m\ fallen into alight sliiinber; 
and the teai^ that she would have somehow 
driven back had he been awake to see them 


now rained down her cheeks, as she noted 
how ghastly white was his face, how sunken 
his eyes, and’ how thin and pinched were his 
lips. 

‘•lie will, he must die!’’ she breathed to 
herself, as, turning away, she went with a 
noiseless footstep into the next room; “for 
how, how can I get the money to buy any¬ 
thing for him tliat he really needs? Wine, 
grapes, oranges! O, how easy it is for physi¬ 
cians to tell what their patients need—but 
how terribly, how fearfully hard it is some- 
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times for their nurses to get it What can I, 
what shall I do?” 

She bowed her face on the window-sill, and 
cried as those only cry who seem for the time 
forsaken by both God and man. 

But tears are too great a luxury for the 
poor to indulge in long; and ere many min¬ 
utes had elapsed, the pale face was wiped, the 
crimson eye-lids bathed, and the patient in* 
dustrious, almost heart-broken sister busily 
plying her needle. 

As she wrought leares and roses and buds 
and delicate tendrils on the soft, white flannel 
with the pearly silk, her thoughts were far 
off* They had flown swifter than ever did 
carrier-dove to those bright and beautiful 
tropical climes, where the golden orange sans 
itself into ripeness, and the purple grape 
gathers in its sweetness, and wine of ruby 
and amber hues is pressed from the generous 
rintage. A half-dozen of the one, so large 
and luscious: a few bunches of the second, 
only ^ few of the thousand that were 'droop- 
iug so luxuriantly from the olden vines; a 
little rill of the latter, beading itself in a 
crystal flask—and her brother might be 
spared. O money, money, how thou -dost 
sometimes mock the poor—laugh at their sore 
distress! 

A schoolboy presently came up the stairs 
and entered the room, not as schoolboys are 
usually wont to, with a bounding step and 
a gay whistle, but softly, on tiptoe, and with 
lips pressed closely together. Placing a couple 
of boolvS upon a stand, he went up to his 
sister, and kissing her cheeks, whispered, 
cautiously, “ Is Alfred worse?” 

“No, darling: at least, I think not Tlic 
doctor was here awhile ago, and said he was 
doing as well as we could expect All he 
needs now is nourishing food. O Wallie, 
if there was only some way that we could get 
nine and grapes and oranges.^ And the 
tears started again. 

“Did the doctor say he ought to have 
them?” And the boy's eyes opened very wide. 

“Yes, Wallie; and they cost so much. Or¬ 
anges are ten cents apiece, and grapes, good 
ones, O, they are so high, and wine—why I 
don't believe I could earn even a pint bottle 
In a week; and then I must pay the rent, and 
^e must have a light these dark nights, and 
a little wood, and—” but here her voice failed 
her, and in the convulsive sob that shook her 
Miole frame, there was a bitter, bitter story 
of wants that her slender fingers could never 
hope to supply. 


“Don’t, Lillie, don’t cry so. Only say 
you’ll let me stay away from school this after¬ 
noon, and I’ll earn money enough to buy him 
an orange, at least. I know I can. Wont 
you let me, Lillie?” And he clasped her 
hands and looked pleadingly in*o her face. 

“ What could such a little fellow as you 
do?” And a tender pity settled in her eyes 
as she glanced at his slight figure and slender 
fingers. 

“ I could run an errand, cany a bundle or 
a valise—O, I could do something, I know I 
could. Do, sis, say yes; just this once.” And 
he coaxed until he won a relnctant consent, 
Tlien eating his slice of unbuttered bread 
and his cold potato, and making very sure 
that his face and* hands were dean and his 
hair neatly brushed, he kissed his sister, said 
good-by in a cheerful tone and went out. 


“ Have a carriage, sir?—carriage, sir?—car- 
rir^e, sir?—carry you to any part of the city p 

Kalph Belmont found his exit from the 
depot prevented by three burly hack-drivers, 
each the owner of a stentorian voice and a 
heavy whip, which was brandished to the 
imminent peril of many a poor traveller’s 
head and shoulders. 

“ No,” said he, impatiently, motioning them 
at the same time to make way, and adding 
under breath to himself, “ and if I did, I could 
ask for one. NoT lifting his voice, as the 
third and most persistent fellow of the three 
laid a hand on his arm as if to lead him to> 
wards his carriage; “ I choose to walk.’^ And 
he brushed hastily through the portal and set 
bis foot firmly on the flag-stone. 

As he did so, a magazine dropped from the 
pocket of his overcoat. It was picked up and 
respectfully oflered to him by a bright-eyed 
little fellow, who at the same moment asked, 
timidly, “ Don’t you want your valise carried, 
sir?” 

“And if I do,” the traveller replied; good- 
humoredly, “ do you think I’d trust such a 
little monkey as you?” 

Tlie boy’s cheeks reddened and there was 
a suspicious moisture in the blue eyes. But 
mastering his confusion, he said, quietly, 
“And why not, sir? Do you fear I’d run 
away with it?” 

“ I think I could catch you if you made the 
attempt, iny little one; and what do you sup¬ 
pose I’d do with you when caught?” 

O, IM promise never to do so again and 
you’d let me go,” replied the hoy, fearlessly, 
this time, for with the quick intuition of 
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childhood, lie read the heart of Ralph Belmont. 

“ But you don’t look as if you were used to 
carrying valises.” 

“ Nor am I—but—O sir, I do want to earn 
some money very much indeed this after¬ 
noon !’’ And his voice was choked. 

“Well, hike it up then and come on.” And 
the traveller strode away towards his liotel, 
wliich, fortunately for the young porter, was 
only a few squares from the depot. 

The valise was large and heavily packed, 
and Ralph Befmont watched the boy with 
much amusement, as he noted how hard the 
little fellow tried to act as if it were light as a 
feather—how he shifted it from one hand to 
the other in seeming carelessness, and then 
with a merry whistle would hold it before 
him, clasping the handles with all his fingers. 
The perspiration stood in great beads upon 
his face and his cheeks grew crimson; but 
still he bent his shoulders to the task and 
bravely kept up with the owner. 

“Quite a lift, wasn’t it,little one?” asked 
the traveller, kindly, as at last they stood to¬ 
gether in the office of the hotel. “And how 
much do you charge me?” taking out a 
plethoric portemonnaie. 

"I—f don't know what it is worth; ?mt I 
wish you felt as though I had eamc 1 the 
price of two oranges—or one, sir,” he added, 
hastily, as if fearful he had rated his sendees 
too high. 

“And if I did and should pay you a shilling, 
what would you do with the fruit?” 

“ Carry it home to A1—to my sick brother, 
sir.” 

“And was it to buy oranges for a sick 
brother that you have worked so hanl, my 
little man?” And Ralph Belmont’s hand 
was placed softly, tenderly on the strained 
shoulders. 

Tiiat gentle touch dissolved the boy’s high- 
wrought ambition and he burst into tears. 

“Oorrre up stairs with me;'' aw) taking the 
small, delicate hand, the palm of which was 
nearly blistered, the traveller led him up into 
the spacious and richly-furnished parlor, 
which, having telegraphed for two days be¬ 
fore, wjis awaiting his orders. 

“Tell me all about it, dear,” as sinking 
into an easy-chair, he drew the boy between 
his knees. “Has your brother been sick 
long?” 

“Yes sir,” wiping off the last tear. “Very 
long, "We have many times thonght he would 
die; but the doctor thinks now, he will get 
well again if he can only eat something nour¬ 


ishing. Tliis morning lie sain wo must gc-t 
grapes aud oranges and wine Ibr him, aii>l 
sister cried because we couldn't, and 1 coaxed 
her to let me go out and trj* to earn some¬ 
thing, and at last she said 1 might. She 
never would before—she has always kept me 
in school. She can’t bear I should run on 
the street But I am not going to live on her 
earnings any more, sir. I’m going to work. 
It’s a shame for her to have to support us all.” 

“And how many are there of you?” 

^ Three — brother, and sister, ami ine. But 
O sir, it costs a great deal to live now-a-days; 
everything is so dear. Will you want any 
errands done while you stay here?” 

“ Perhaps so—perhaps so. Can you tell a 
sweet from a sour orange?” 

“ I don’t hardly know, it’s so long since I've 
bought one; and yet —" And the tears start¬ 
ed again. 

“Yet what, my little man? Speak out.” 

“And yet once we used to have them for 
dinner every day.” 

“ Then you haven’t always been poor?” 

“O no, no, sir! Before papa failed, we 
were xery rich. Sister say’s it’s all right, our 
losing everything as we did; but—but—it 
■seecQs to me it's ah wrong. O, it's awfriJ hard,- 
sir, to be poor, and have to cat bread without 
any butter, and potatoes with only salt.” 

“Aniul hard!—Yes, I should, think so. 
See here, my—what’s your name, dear?” 

“ Walter, sir.” 

“ Well, Wailie, if you’re in no hurry’, and 
Will stay and dine with me, 1 will treat you to 
Something better than dry bread and cold 
potatoes.” 

“ Thank you, sir; but—but I must take the 
Oranges to my brother first, and then if sister 
is willing, I will come back- I guess she will 
be, too, for she cries almost every day because 
^he can’t give me something better to eat.'’ 
And lie reached for his cap. 

“ J whJ go wilh jrou and pick out the fruit :** 
and the two descended the stairs and passed 
out on to the thronged pavement. A fen- 
paces brought them to a stand, and Walters 
eyes rested longingly on tlie boxes of tropical 
fruit, the long festoons of hot-house grapes, 
the baskets of pears and peaches, and the 
pyramidal piles of golden, crimson and russet- 
brown apples. 

Selecting a dainty little basket from a string 
®f them tliat swayed to and fro in every pass¬ 
ing breeze, Ralph Belmont placed in it a 
dozen of the finest oranges, and on top of 
them laid carefully a heavy cluster of Black 
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Ilamburgs, and another of Wliite Chassellas, 
and then turning to a flower-girl who stood 
near ^^•ith her pots of geraniums and monthly 
n>ses and heliotrope, he culled a fragrant and 
beautiful nosegay, and slipping the steins be¬ 
tween the two bunches of grapes, he handed 
the whole to Walter, who had watched his 
proceedings with dilated eyes. 

“ This for me—for me to take home, and I 
ilidn't earn but a shilling?” 

my little man. And run home with 
it quickly, for I have just thought of another 
errand for you to do after we have had our 
dinner” And he turned away abruptly. 

Had Walters feet been winged, he could 
hardly have reached home sooner than he 
(lid. For f.nce he forgot his usual caution, 
and bounded up stairs and into his sister’s 
room after the fashion of boys in general. 

“See, see,” he exclaimed, “see w’hat I’ve 
earned for Alfred and you—the fruit is for 
hbn, and the flowers for you. And, Lillie, 
mayn’t I go and ta];e dinner with the gentle¬ 
man wlio paid me?” 

“Take dinner with the gentleman! Are 
you crazy, Walter?” - And his sister dropped 
her worlc in amazement- “What do you 
mean? Take time to breathe, and tell me^ 
how you came by this basket of fruit You 
haven’t been telling any one of our troubles ?” 
And her cheeks flamed, for she was not yet 
hardened to her poverty, and the pride of 
other days still stung her sorely at times. 

‘‘Told—do you mean Fve begged?” And 
the lioy’s eyes disclaimed the idea more 
eloquently than his tones. “Ko.” And he 
managed between his gasps for a long breath, 
to tell the truth. “And you'll let me go, 
Lillie, went you ? Think how long it is since 
I've had a real dinner, and then it’ll be such 
a saving, because I wont want any supper or 
breakfast. Do say I may go ?” 

She hesitated awhile and then consented, 
thinking it was but some eccentric rich man's 
w/j/m, and hardly woiuSering that her little 
brother’s fair, bright countenance should so 
joon have won him a generous friend. 

His face and hands were again washed and 
bis hair brushed, his clothes dusted, he had 
but the one suit, and a fresh collar pinned on. 
Then with a kiss, he danced away and was 
soon again in the traveller’s parlor. 

Hinner was served in a few moments, and 
^ Ralph Belmont watched the zest with 
''hich the boy discussed the luxurious viands, 
he said to himself, “ I shall never regret this 
good deed, whether it be he or not, for the 


youngster was half-starved on his dry fare.” 
And again he heaped the plate of his little 
visitor. 

“Are you sure you’ve had enough now?” 
he asked, kindly, as they rose from their 
chairs. 

“O yes sir; yes sir. I shan’t want to eat 
3galu before day after to-morrow, and Just 
think what a saving that'll be to sister. O, I 
should like to run errands all the time, if 
cverj'botly were like you! What shah i do 
now?” 

“Xothi'ng, just now. I am going out bj- 
and-by to hunt up some old friends, and as 1 
am almost a stranger here, I should like to 
have you show me about the streets a little. 
Sit down by me while I tell you a little of my 
story.” And he motioned thetboy to a cor¬ 
ner of the sofa, and then sunk-into an arm¬ 
chair. But he did not speak at once. He 
seemed burred in deep thought—thought that 
carried him far back into the past. 

Finally he began, abruptly, “I was engaged 
once to be married to a beautiful girl, whom 
I loved witli my whole soul. Our bridal day 
Was appointed and everything in readiness, 
when, suddenly, tljere came nows of her 
fathers failure. lie fell from affluence to 
pox’erty in the twinkihig of an eye, I nouJd 
have had the wedding proceed as agreed 
upon, but—” and he ground his teeth for an 
instant—“ I was forbidden by my father to 
take a portionless bride under penalty of his 
curse—and—and my darling would not marry 
me with a father's malediction hanging over 
me. So we parted; I to travel with my 
parents in other lands, and she—she to begin 
the hard, hard life of toil. Two years after 
we sailed my mother died, blessing me with 
her last breath for my filial care. A year ago 
my father passed away, and—and he, too, 
blessed me, and in that dying hour revoked 
his curse, and bade me seek my Jirst, last, only 
love and marry her.” 

He stopped here as abruptly as he had 
Commenced, and, leaving his seat, stroile to 
the window and seemed to be looking upon 
the crow’ded street and listening to. its Bedlant 
Sounds; but could the boy have seen into the 
traveller’s eyes, he would have noted that in¬ 
troverted look which passes by the present 
Scene and is lost in the faivoff past, while his 
Cars heard not the medley of the hour but 
the rich strains of his darling’s voice as it 
Sang to him in the days gone by. 

Turning at length, he s^d,^softly, “I came 
back to my native bnd, Wallle, to find her— 
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came:i?ack as fast as ever the wind and waves 
would bear me. But she is gone from the 
l»lace where she used to live—she and the 
two whom death has spared her, for her 
father and mother soon passed away—gone 
and I cannot find her!” 

*‘But I can—I can, sirT cried the boy; and 
he Sprung from his comer and seized his cap. 

lt*s our Lillie! I know’ it is Lillie, for she 
—O, isn't your name Ralph Belmont?” And 
he grasped the knees of the traveller and 
looked at him searchingly. 

“Ay, Wallie, and this ” and he drew the 
hoy to his heart, “ is the little brother whom 
I used to dance on my knee and carry’ on my 
shoulder? I thought I could not be deceived 
in those bright, blue eyes and those soft brown 
curls; they are Lillie’s over again.” And he 
smoothed the little rings that clustered about 
the boy's forehead and gazed wistfully into 
his eyes. 

“And have you really come back to—-to 
marry sister?” 

“If she loves me yet” 

“O, she does! she does! She had to sell 
the locket you gave her to buy medicine for 
poor Alfred, but she wrapt your picture in 
cotton, and wears it all the time.” 

“Do you know’where she sold it?” The 
man^s voice husky. 

“Tes sir; but don’t be angry, for indeed 
she cried very, very hard about it; but you 
see we were so poor!” 

“ Let us go and see if we can buy it back 
again. Come;” and he took the boy’s hand 
and hurried down the stairs into the street, 
his heart throbbing convulsively and every 
nerve in a quiver. He had not before realized 
the straits to which his darling had been 
driven^ 

How fast he walked! so fast, that Wallie 
had to run beside him, and yet every moment 
seemed an hour, every square a mile. 

The locket was still in the jeweller’s hands, 
and Ralph Belmont re-purchased it in the 
twinkling of an eye, and again took the boy's 
hand and went on, pausing only once more 
long enough to buy a bottle of wine, ere they 
stood breathless before the humble tenement 
house which held the apple of his eye. 

A few whispered words of caution to his 
Httde guide, and the two went noiselessly up 
the stairs. Pushing open one door and not 
finding his sister there, Wallie passed quietly 
into the further room. 

TheJtand was drawn up close beside the 
cot, and upon It were the earnings of the 


little errand boy, or, more properly, the dfls 
of the rich traveller. The flowers had bce^ 
carefully placed in a glass of water, and one 
of the oranges peeled and divided lay upon a 
plate; the others were neatly arranged in a 
cbcle, the grapes seeming to grow out of iu 
centre. Lillie sat ’upon the side of the pallet 
carefully supporting the emaciated form of 
her brother, and feeding him as a mother 
might her sick child. 

“Do they taste good?” 'she asked, tenderly, 
as she broke off another of the luscious 
Hambuigs. 

Good I O Lillie, I’ve doomed of them ever 
since tlie fever left me, dreamed of just such 
clusters. But they were always just without 
my reach, and so were the oranges loo. Bm 
there, F will lie down now’. Leave the stand 
just so. I want the fragrance to float over 
me all night” And as she softly placed his 
head upon the pillow, his eyes closed and 
soon the soft and measui’ed breath of slumber 
stole from his lips. 

Drawing a single rosebud from the glass, 
she fastened it among the rich curls that 
were tossed back with such careless grace, 
and then hurried to the next room. 

Wallie caught her by the hand as she en¬ 
tered, and drawing her to the window, said, 
quietly, “JVegot the wine too, LiJJie.” 

“You have ?—the wine?” And her eyes 
brightened. Only for a moment though. A 
spasm of pain shot through her heart, and 
with it they grew humid, and she said, hur¬ 
riedly, “ I hope you haven't deceived me, 
Wallie—I hope you haven't taken advantage 
of the gentleman’s kindness and begged this?” 
And her fingers convulsively clutched the 
precious bottle; precious to her, for imprison¬ 
ed in those ruby drops was the last chance of 
a human life; precious indeed, for strong 
pulses seemed beating underneath that dusky 
glass. 

“Xo, I didn't, Lillie; he bought it without 
my saying a word. If you don't believe me 
just ask him yourselfl” exclaimed the boy, 
in his eager desire to acquit himself of the 
reproach, forgetting everything he had been 
instructed to remember. 

“Ask him, Wallie! You haven’t brou^it a 
. stranger here?” 

“ He would come, Lillie—O, I can't hold in 
any longer—^I must tell—it’s Ralph, Lillie— 
your own Ralph—O, she’s dead—I've killed 
her telling it so quick—come and catch her!” 

Ere the words had passed the Ups of the 
frightened boy, the bronzed traveller, who 
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had stood in statuesque silence on the thresh¬ 
old Tvas beside the fainting girl, clasping her to 
his heart, and calling her by the sweetest ot 
sweet names. 

Tliose kisses, hot from his Tery soul, and 
passionate with the repressed ardor of years 
of Waiting, how quickly they brought back 
the Color to her cheeks! so quickly, that she 
was quite recovered before Wallie had man¬ 
aged in his awkward haste to fetch a glass of 
water. 

*^3ro more toil for these little hands,” mnr- 
raured Ralph Belmont, as he folded them in 
his own; ‘^no more midnight stitching,” as 
he pressed his lips to the drooping eye-lids; 
‘*no more pale cheeks,” and he held his own 
to hers till they flashed with borrowed 
warmth; “no more sighs from these, but 
smiles and songs and caressing words;” and 
he kissed her lips, coral-red now with the new 
life that bounded in her veins—kissed them 
till l*aradise seemed won! 


Wasn’t it lucky, Lillie,” exclaimed Wallie, 


ft week or two later, as in that same parlor 
Where he had first dined with Ralph Belmont, 
he sat again at the luxurious board, daintily 
Selecting the largest soft-shelled almonds, and 
the fairest raisins, and the sweetest grapes— 
“ I say, wasn’t it lucky that I met you just as 
I did that day? If I hadn’t —” Ai.d he 
lot>ked over to a sofa, where, ensconced in 
Sjoft velvet cushions, lay the convalescent 
brother. 

“ It was lucky, Wallie; nevertheless —^ and 
tlie bronzed trareUer rose from his cimir and 
passed over to where Lillie stood, waiting so 
tenderly upon Alfred. He encircled her with 
his protecting arm, watching her blushes— 
“ nevertheless, I should have found you soon, 
for I had resolved to be a married man ere 
another Saturday night closed in. I thought 
I had waited already quite too long.” And 
he bent and kissed his fair young wife—his 
wife who for love of him had suffered and 
toiled and waited so many weary, dreary 
years, but whose sorrows were all merged 
now in joy and trust unspeakable! 
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ELLIE’S SACEIEICE. 

DY ESTUEIt SERLE KENNETH. 


My lioioilio’s iinmo w.ts Ellice Auld. You 
•wouldn’t have known it, iierliaps, for ovory- 
hody called her Ellio. It was a baby name, 
she said, and she didn’t like it; but that is 
what people called her, nevertheless. Perhaps 
her slight flgnre, and small, round face, with 
its short, clustering auburn hair, Iiad some¬ 
thing to do with it; I .am quite sure tliat Iier 
month had, for it hadn’t grown a hit since 
site was five years old. She was seventeen, 
but she had a look of being only fourteen. 
Almost everybody thought that she was 
fourteen, hut Captain Jerry knew better. 

C.aptaiu Jerry was Captain Jeron Jones of 
the navy. Tliat is, lie had been in volunteer 
service for five years, having been bred a 
sailor. When my story opened, ho owned a 
hc.antifnl yacht, and a fine stone house and 
garden down on Appleton’s Beach. Ask 
anybody to tell you where that is. 

Ellie lived in Boston with her Aunt Mar¬ 
garet. At least, tliere w.as her home; but for 
tiie last two yoais siie iiad been a\v.ay at 
school. When she came liome at vacations, 
she and her aunt always went down to 
Appleton’s Beach to make Captain Jerry a 
visit. Ellie could not remember when she 
h.ad not known him. 

lie w.as rather short and stout, witli a 
twinkling eye and a head of silvery-gray, 
curly liair. lie nlw.ays wore an entire suit of 
fine, linn gr.ay cloth. He carried a very hand¬ 
some gold watch, which Ellie used to play with 
when she was small enough to sit on his knee, 
and it would do yon good to hear liim laugh. 
Everybody called him C.aptaiu Jeriy, though 
he w.as no military man. The name sidtcd 
liim, just as Ellic’s second apiwllation prob¬ 
ably suited lier. 

Aunt Margaret Rendell h.ad certainly been 
a very handsome woman. She had a straight 
nose, and bright eyes, and very smooth, pink 
cheeks at the time I am telling yon of, though 
iier liair w.as full of silvery streaks. When 
Elbe went bade to school after her last vaca¬ 
tion, site felt a little uneasy about Iier aunt. 
It seemed to her that she w.as growing pale 
and old-looking; that she wont about silently, 
as if something troubled her; and she could 
not once remember having heard her laugh 
in the old, ple.asaut way. She had been so 


glad to be at homo, had so much to see and 
do, that she had not exactly noticed at the 
time; but wben she was In tlie cars, going 
Ecboolward again, she realized It, and was 
conscience-smitten. 

“O, I have been so giddy!” she said. “Why 
didn’t I SCO and find out wiint ailed auntie? 
She said nothing; but then I suppose she 
thought I was a baby and couldn’t do any 
good. 0,1 do wish people wouldn’t call mo 
Ellie, and that I hadn’t such short, curly hair, 
and such a babyish mouth! Wliat’s the use 
of growing up if nobody knows it? There’s 
Harry Ilaydon always says, ‘Good-morning, 
Ellie,’ .as careless as can bo, while ho takes olf 
his hat to Bell Covert, and actually blushes 
when he meets /ler/” 

So, when the cars stopped at Saunders 
Centre, and Ellio was waiting In the ladles’ 
room, the driver of the stage which went over 
Academy Hill put his liead In at the door and 
c.allcd, “Is Miss Ellio Auld here?” she 
immediately corrected him; 

“I am Miss Ellice Auld.” 

“All right,” he said, good-naturedly; “ place 
for you in the stage.” 

At her first opportunity Ellio wrote to her 
aunt. 

“ He All Auntie I want you to write im¬ 
mediately and tell me what troubles you. I 
did not see it wliilo I was at Iiomo, but I liavo 
been thinking about you ever since, and I am 
convinced that you have somothlug on your 
mind which you have not confided to mo. 
A'ou have grown pale, and you did not once 
laugh in your old, hearty way. Something 
has happened; tell me what it is. I am not 
a baby; I am a woman. Confide in mo, dear 
auntie. Two heads are bettor than one, if 
one is covered witli little, silly, short curls. 

“Afiectionately yours, Ellice.” 

It w.as some time before an answer eamo; 
but at last it did come, and read as follows: 

“My Dear Child:—I am sorry that you 
have had any troubled thoughts about me. 
Bo sure that wliother or no I have any secret 
cares, you can do me no good, except in e.x- 
celling in your scholarship, and graduating 
soon enough to be with mo before another 
long, cold winter comes. I get very lonesome 
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soinotimcs, but iiotbing does me as much 
good as to know that you aro doing u cll, and 
that you aro in good lioalth and happy, 
Captain Jerry w.as in town yesterday. Ho 
calied, and said that lio sent you liis lovo, and 
that Appleton Beacli was loiiosomo without 
you. Write as often as you can, devote your¬ 
self to your studies, and don’t he troubled 
about me. Affectionately, 

“Aunt MAnaAitEX.’’ 

This letter did not satisfy ElUo at all. Bt\t 
there was nothing more that she could do 
blit to apply liomclf to her graduation and 
get homo the next fall. 

Slio graduated in July, and went homo the 
first of ,September. She looked up at tho 
windows as tho hack drew up to the door of 
her aunt’s house, but no one w.as to bo scon. 
A strange maid-servant admitted her, a little 
clioi'e girl, remarkably stupid; but she told 
her whore her aunt was. 

“She’s not in the parlor, miss; Mr. Stacy 
has tho parlor, and Jliss Tr.avors is in tho 
next room. You’ll find her up stall's in tho 
front chamber, miss. Tliat’s her room now.” 

Eliio flew up stairs. There, at tho front 
window, sat Aunt Margaret, sowing. 

“ O dear, dear auntie. I’m so glad to see 
you!” she cried, springing Into her arms. 
“But what in the world aro you up here for? 
and what did the girl mean by saying tliat 
Mr. Stacy was in the parlor, and Miss Travers 
in the sitting-room? and why do you have 
such an Insignificant little maid? and where’s 
Betty?” 

“ Take off your wrappings and sit down, my 
dear. I could not afford to keep Betty.” 

“Why not, auntie?” 

Ellio, in the brisk work of tlio last three 
months, had forgotten she had been fearful 
that something troubled her aunt; besides, 
when one has reason for being very happy 
about something, one forgets or disregards 
cerlain other things not pleasant. In Ellie’s 
pocket, at that very moment, was a little note 
which read as follows: 

“ Deau Ellie :—Wlion I mot you at church 
ycsterd.ay, I did not have time to say to you 
what I wished to say, though I knew I would 
wot see you again. Wont you write to me 
after you are at home ? I have no sisters, as 
tho other fellows have, and I have cared a 
gre.at deal more for your smiles and pleasant 
words than you know. I should be very un¬ 
happy if I thought I never should see you 


again. Wont you write me a little word of 
reply? Very truly your friend, 

“ IlAintV IlAYDON.” 

Enclosed in the sheet was a photograph of 
a very agreeable young fellow, with pleasant 
eyes and a blonde mustache, which Ellio 
had privately pronounced tho most beautiful 
mustache in the world. So it is not to bo 
wondered at, perhaps, that she experienced a 
sudden shock when she saw lier aunt’s face 
paler than ever she had seen it in her life, 
and with hollows under tho eyes that seemed 
to have changed it utterly. 

“Why, Aunt Margaret, have you been 
sick?” she asked. 

“No, dear.” 

“AVliy, it frightens me to look at you, 
somehow. AVliat h.as happened?” 

Aunt Margaret took Ellie’s hands and drew 
her down to a scat at her feet. 

“ Yon arc a woman now, Ellie, and perh.aps 
I ought to tell you.” 

“Yes, tell me, auntie. Wliat is it?” 

“B'cll, my lines have fallen in hard places, 
Ellie. I have been well oft', but now I am 
poor. I let my lawyer, Mr. Perry, use a largo 
sum of my money in a speculation which 
inomised well, but proved an utter failure. 
Then they taxed me heavily for my house. I 
could not p.ay the taxes, and was obliged to 
sell it; but I rent it again, and let part of it 
to lodgers, which brings in the rent. But I 
have literally no home any longer, Ellie— 
none to oll’er you. Tlie Iiouso is old-fasliioned, 
and does not let well. People of taste and 
means prefer more modern habitations. I 
have hardly any income, and am worried 
about iny next quarter’s rent.” 

“ But where is tho money you received for 
the house, auntie? IIow long ago did you 
sell it?” 

“More than a year .ago, Ellie, and the 
money has gone in different w.ays—some of it 
for your schooling.” 

Ellio w.as grave enough now. She saw how 
it was. Bear Aunt Margaret, who had been 
as a mother to her, and hei; dearest friend all 
iier life, had come to want. Her heart swelled 
in her tliro.at, and her lips quivered. After a 
moment she controlled herself. 

“ B’cll, anntie,” she said, “ I am young and 
strong, .and have a good education. I will go 
right to teaching, and tliat will be an income 
for both of us. I'll begin to-morrow getting 
a school.” 

Trying and succeeding are two different 
things. There .appeared to bo a w’onderful 
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overplus of teachers. It seemed to need a 
reniarUable degree of outside iufluoiico to 
secure the car of the committee, in Iha first 
place. Ellie and her aunt had always been 
quiet, retired people, living much to them¬ 
selves, and Ellie had no one to recommend 
her to the august trio. Again, there seemed 
very few vacancies, and though she was 
examined, and pronounced competent, and 
offered some encouragement, she never gained 
a position. She became fagged and exhausted 
in her endeavors, and though several sweet 
llltle notes came from Harry Ilaydon, she 
could hardly look glad os'er them. She nuist 
do something to support herself, at least. 
She could not buixlen her aunt. "Wlmt, 
site did not know. Sim was so young and 
inexperienced. 

Just at tbis time Captain Jerry came up 
fi'om Appleton Ileach. 

“ Wliy, Ellie, you have grown as pretty as a 
pink,” said Im. 

Ellie did not foci in the least like a pink. 
Slie bad walked tljc day before until she was 
utterly worn out, and when night came, she 
had slept so soundly tlial she awoke in the 
morning with a headache. Then she had 
cried a little before coming down to breakfast, 
which did not tend to improve her appear¬ 
ance, she thought. 

‘•So you are worried, arc you?” said 
Captain Jerry, then. 

Ellie looked up eagerly. 

“ Has Aunt Margaret told you, thoii?” 

“Yes; and wo have concluded that it 
would be a good plan for you to go down to 
Appleton Ileach to live.” 

“To your house?” 

“ Yes; will you go?” 

A sudden thought flashed over Ellie. 
Tlirough all Captain Jerry’s bachelor days, 
he had repeatedly declared that Ellie should 
be bis little wife some day. lie meant now 
lliat she sbonhl marry him. 

She turned as i)ale as snow, and then 
flushed from head to foot, lloforc she knew 
wliat she was going to do, she had turned 
and run out of the room. 

She locked herself in her chamber and sat 


<?own to think. Couid sliQ do it ? Yes, she 
would. Aunt Margaret must be taken care 
of, ami there was the comfortable stone house 
at Appleton Ileach. She wasn’t any more in 
love with Captain Jerry than if lie were her 
father; but she put herself out of the ques¬ 
tion. He was good, a safe man to trust in 
any emergency, and Aunt Margaret would 
always find him a friend. She would live 
witii them, of course, and have the littio 
soiitli room that overlooked the garden, ami 
the terrible weight and horror which had 
been accumulating on Ellle’s spirit for weeks 
gave way to a nervous delight. She thought 
of Harry Ilaydon, and her heart seemed to. 
stop beating; but she said, “Never mind, I 
must do my duty; I can’t dream any more 
about him.” 

So, when she had entirely settled it all in 
lier own mind, she ran down stairs to her 
aunt’s room, where Captain Jerry’s laugh was 
to be licard, and entered. 

If Ellie hadn’tbeen so excited and absorbed, 
she would have seen that Aunt Margaret was 
looking very happy. Her checks had their 
old color, and she was actually smiling with 
her old briglit smile. But Ellie didn’t see it. 
She only saw the two fainiliar figures, and 
she walked straight up before them. 

“Captain Jerry,” said she, speaking very 
steadily, yet will! two feverish spots on her 
cheeks, “ I will marry you.” 

“ Yon, Ellie?” exclaimed Captain Jerr)’. 
“ \Yhy, I am going to marry your aunt.” 

You’d better believe that Ellie was aston¬ 
ished. Slio never had thought of such a 
thing. But what could have been nicer? 
They were married in a week, and all went 
to Appieton Beach to live, the most comfort¬ 
able people in the worltl. 

“To think that I oflered myself to my 
uncle,” said Ellie, one day, kissing the cap¬ 
tain rapturously. He called her a silly little 
chit, said that he would as soon marry his 
own daughter, if he had one, and then the 
boil rang for dinner. 

Just after the wedding Harry Ilaydon came 
to Boston, and then to Appleton Beach for a 
visit, and—well, he and Ellie arc engaged. 
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ELOISE CRESSY’S ATONEMENT. 

BT HATTIE L. WADE. 


She was a bom flirt, this pretty iittie Eioise 
Cressy. It’s a question bow far such women 
are answerable, though I’m not sure of its 
connection with total depravity. But some¬ 
how she couldn’t help it I don’t mean to 
make excuses for her, hut the thing came so 
natural, so easy. The toss of a ringlet, the 
flirt of a fan, with such a hand as hers, the 
raising of an eyelash, and it was done. Some¬ 
body’s heart was cone. 

There was a .curious fascination in every 
movement. A sinuous grace and seductive¬ 
ness, an ease that enchanted you. She slipped 
from one position hito another, just as you 
have seen clouds at sunset—divers shapes 
and colors melting and mingling, until you 
couldn’t tell where one ended and the other 
began, jind tlien her face teas lovely. Such 
a perfect blonde complexion, none of your 
cool, lymphatic whiteness, but pure pearly 
flesh, with the tiniest crimson veins running 
through it, that gave it a rich, pinky tint. 
The sweetest of scarlet lips, the softest and 
most bewildering eyes, that were violet, blue, 
and black, just as the emotion took her. And 
yet all this doesn’t give you any idea of her. 
The.-e have been beautiful women,from Helen, 
down—women who have turned the heads of 
half the world, at lAst, tliat half coming 
within their charmed influence, and yet when 
you look at them or their pictures, you won¬ 
der how it was done. And there were people 
who wondered why all the town was crazy 
about Eioise Cressy. 

I cannot explain it, so I only give the feet. 
One after another the yoimg men tried their 
•arts and graces in captivating or conquering 
this willful, dainty beauty. Each one was 
sure when he commenced. Be coaid see just 
where his predecessor had failed, been too lax 
or too hasty, or too something that was not 
quite clear. And then he added another to 
the list of men who had lost their heads if not 
their hearts, for hearts appear tolerably fair 
property after all. If they do stray off a little, 
tliey find their way back again 'to the rightful 
owner presently. 

I don’t know whether Bay Prescott entered 
the lists with a design or not He was thirty, 
twelve years older than she, a sort of stem, 
stirring, business fellow, with steady gray 


eyes that looked you through, and could gen¬ 
erally detect how much of your composition 
was dross, how much fine gold. He was con¬ 
sidered rather too sharp for most of the girls. 
Several of them had tried, for he was worth 
trying to gain. Tail, fine looking, with an air 
of power, as if bom to command. And com 
mand he generally did, and here was the rock 
on which most of the’girls split with him. 
They denounced him as tyrannical and 
imperious, too lordly for their tastes. 

His mother did not think him tyrannical 
They lived in a pretty little eottage—not so 
very small either, but it had so many odd 
nooks and points, and was so covered with 
clumps of shrubbery and nests of vines, that 
it appeared like a tiny fairy bower. Here 
they dwelt alone, for Bay was the only child 
Mrs. Prescott ever had. They loved each 
other dearly. Kay was a man of strong feel¬ 
ings, ardent-hearted, with a depth to his 
nature that would have startled quiet, com¬ 
monplace people. 

He was the last man every one would think 
to be captivated by such a little butterfly as 
Eioise. And yet, one day—the young folks 
were on a picnic, and he happened to stroll 
off with Eioise, and discovered what few had 
thought of before, that this radiant being, with 
her pretty face and beguiluig voice, had some 
fine capabih'ties. He did not treat her to the 
usual young lady nothings, for he felt she 
could understand and appreciate something 
higher. And so they both came home in a 
musing mood. 

He was very sweet to his mother—recounted 
the day’s pleasure, described the girls and the 
dresses—for Mrs. Prescott was delicate, and 
rarely undertook such fatiguing pleasures, but 
she stai retained a woman’s uiterest in them. 
Tet sitting there sipping fragrant tea out of 
those fragile India cups, something ran through 
his heart in little flushes and throbs, a re¬ 
membrance of a keener delight than pretty 
dresses and fair faces, tender summer winds, 
or odorous summer flowers. And when the 
tea tilings were cleared away, he sat down by 
the open window and dreamed of love. He 
did It occasionally, so it was not an entirely 
new employment. Sometime he hoped that 
there would be a sweet wifely and daughterly 
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tice in this qnaint-little parlor—jon would 
newr tempted to call it drawing-room. 
All men perhaps hare love fancies, and he was 
too truly a man to be exempt from mortal 
pains, and pleasnres, and longings. He knew 
what his life lacked. 

Just now the dreams were haunted by 
Eloise. Not that be, the inTincible, was 
actually caught—he only thought how it 
might all happen, and how delightful it would 
be. 

Eloise had no parents, but lived with her 
half-brother, who was also her guardian. 
Her sister-in-law was a stylish, fashionable 
woman, proud of the admiration and envy 
Eloise excited. She was really tired when she 
came home, and after supper went to her 
room, donned a fresh, white dressing-gown, 
had her hair brushed out, and threw herself 
on the damask-covered lounge to have a good 
kzy time and get rested. She fell to thinking 
the day over, and presently came to the walk 
with Kay Prescott. 

Whet a splendid fellow be is to be sore! 
So solid and grand, one of the men you could 
depend upon in any emergency. And if he 
should love anybody ever—of course he would 
not His mother was all to him, and he 
would not leave her, neither would he bring a 
wife home to make discord—wives always 
did. Mrs. Prescott was a very sweet, motherly 
womxm, and it seemed to Eloise that she 
could live in peace with her forever; but then 
she supposed she could not any more than 
another person. Keither would Kay Prescott 
ever marry. Bat if he did ever love any onel 
and Eloise thrilled ah over with the thought 
Something different from these milk and 
water passions young men of twenty took as 
they did the measles, and recovered from 
nearly as quick. He had come to manhood's 
prime and strength. Under the calm exterior 
were smouldering fires, just waiting for a 
breath to fan into a flame. What depths of 
passionate heat there would he, what fervor, 
what aboimding tenderness in some moods! 
Mot in alL She understood him well enongh 
to know that. Hewcould want to rule a 
woman’s heart, to be complete master of it, 
and the tightness of the cha/n wotild gall her 
a little. Couldn’t she love so well that, ita 
weight would never be felt? 

She laughed a little to herself What it she 
should besiege this fortress? It wouldn’t 
capitulate, of course, but then there migh t be 
much interest and some pleasure. I ghoii 
have to admit now that she teas a flirt, to set 


herself deliberately about attracting a maTi in 
that fashion. 

They met quite frequently after that. Mr. 
Prescott began to haunt society more; then in 
the summer there are always so many charm¬ 
ing little things to allure one. Moonlight 
sails upon the river, pleasure parties, and all 
kinds of tempting inventions. One night, 
midnight at that, Kay Prescott walked home 
with her. She did feel a little conscience- 
smitten tor thus throwing overboard, figura¬ 
tively, George Harlan, who had been her es¬ 
cort down to the river’s edge, hut she knew 
Geoige was last veiging into tender senti- 
meut. After all, she did not care for mpn tet 
make love to her. Kissing, and fondling, and 
all that, in a promiscuous fashion, did not 
snit her delicate sciffappropriation. She 
wanted to keep some feelings and emotions 
sacred for the man she did marry, so when 
these admirers came to the second stage, she 
tried to slip away from them. 

It was a magnificent night with the moon 
at its fall. Tree and shrub were bathed in 
liquid silver, and the -warm air was heavy 
with odors. They talked of this beauty first, 
then something deeper. Both hearts came 
out nnconscionsly. There are moments in 
life when soul speaks to soul, when love and 
longing cannot be hid, when intnitions are 
electric and subtle. He felt that this woman 
was living in only a tiny comer of her life es¬ 
tate, while srpiling fields beyond lay in all the 
richness of rank, uncultivated vegetation. 
And somehow, he wanted her. He fancied 
he could train the wild luxuriance into tender 
growth, mould the leaping, sparkling, quiver¬ 
ing heart into a deeper, purer course. Aqd 
how sweet *e was! Those so.ft curls stray¬ 
ing off to sport with every breeze, this ripe, 
bewitching month that summer winds dallied 
with unrehnked, those beguiling eyes turned 
upon him with their half shy questioning— 
yes, he must take them ail captive, have them 
for his own. ’ 

I think she went to bed a little sad and 
discouraged that night. Here was a man the 
could love, she confessed it to hersell Some¬ 
thing in his nature just suited hers, harmon¬ 
ized with it, but then, nothing ever came out 
in this life. He would marry some dowdy, 
common-place woman for her domestic vir- 
toes, and she—she tanaed she conld never 
marry anybody. She wanted to be loved 
deeply, tenderly, for something more tban her 
pret^ lace. 

After that he called on her, and the ac- 
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quaiatance progressed smoothly and rapidly. 
She was a trifle afraid of him at first, and act¬ 
ed out her own natural sweet self. Cut 
whether he spoke too soon, in his haste to be 
sure, or whether he was blinded, and so lost 
his usual penetrating gaze, I cannot tell; but 
speak he did, and Eloise knew this great, 
^strong, invincible man loved her. 

The restless, willful nature came out a lit¬ 
tle. She wanted to eiyoy her conquest, and 
^le couldn’t if she gave up all in a moment. 
What she would not gain by honest masteiy 
ehe must win by stratagem. 

“ I don’t know,” she murmured, in her soft, 
^weet tone. “It’s so sudden. I was not 
thinking that you—that I—” 

. I cannot give you the charm of those bro¬ 
ken sentences. So much was in the utterance. 

“ Tou were not thinking that I could be so ” 
—so foolish, he was going to say, but it was 
not the truth; no such love was foolish, and 
he added—so like other men. But I do love 
you sincerely. I believe we can be very hap¬ 
py when^*e come to understand each other 
thoroughly. The world has mistaken you upon 
many points. You aic not what vou seem to 
iL” 

Don’t make me too good I” she exclaimed, 
with a burst of honest feeling. 

“I shall not forget that we are both mortal, 
ialUble. And I mean to be tender, indulgent 
to you,.I want you to be just and faithful 
with me.” 

That trenched a little on a delicate subject. 
She meant to be true, certainly, but some¬ 
way she beguiled from him a promise that 
there should not be any settled engagement 
just yet, until she was sure of her own heart, 
and glad and happy to come to him. For 
now she could hardly make his love seem real 

He gave her a month’s grace. He had a 
mis giving that it was not a real sensible step, 
but having promised, he would not go back. 
He fancied he could manage t.b^ case pretty 
well. 

The next morning he sent down a bouquet 
and a note. The truth flashed upon her in 
that “ ily Eloise,” not ** Dear Eloise,” as most 
men would have said. She was a prisoner. 
She had a master. Those steely gleams in 
his deep gray otcs were not deficient in mean¬ 
ing. Those firm lines about his mouth all 
under cover of his silky moustache, carried in 
them a potent strength. She was not quite 
ready to give up, and so, cunning Eloise, she 
began to devise meaiis for retaining a little 
freedom. 


He was very indulgent, as he said. I am 
not sure but he could have conquered her 
through this alone, if he had possessed sufB- 
cient patience. She tried him sorely, it must 
be' admitted, but he smiled so sweet a smile 
that she was almost disarmed. She did lore 
him. She meant to be his so wholly some 
day that every thought would be of liim. 

The month was drawing to its close. How 
many times that fitful light shot up into lua 
eyes, bow many times he ground his teeth or 
bit liis lip to keep from the words that rose in 
his heart, she never knew. If his self-corn- 
maud could have lasted a few days longer! 

They were at Mrs. Beverly’s ball, the first 
of the season. Several distinguished men 
were present, boasting w^th and position 
much above his. "UTiat if—a sharp pang came 
to his heart. JTo he would not beiieve it of 
/icr, no matter what other women might do. 
Gold could not buy her away from him. 

But Mr. Yarick was a superior man, not 
wanting in the polish and fascination society 
and culture give. She had met him before, 
and now he followed her like a shadow. 
They danced together, he 'took her into the 
ante-room for ices, and they had a low, pleas¬ 
ant talk. Was she engaged for supper ? 

“ She supposed she was,” with a regretful 
inflection. 

But then he was going away on the morrow. 
Other friends could see her any time. These 
brief, bright moments were all he had. He 
should remember them a long, long while. 
And so, if he seemed selfish, she must think 
what the pleasure was to him, and forgive. 

Ray Prescott tortured, himself imagiuing 
what their talk might be about. And when 
she returned to the dancing-room more bril¬ 
liant than ever, he ground his teeth with 
something akin to jealousy. He had experi¬ 
enced the feeling before, but never given it so 
much sway. Kow it was like a spasm of fire. 

There was a crowd and a confusion about 
supper time. Mr. Prescott was at the lower 
end of the room, and could not have urged his 
way through without being ungentlemanly, a 
thing he never was. Elobe dallied a little, 
Ibtening to her companion’s pleading The 
crowd swept them on toward the supper-room. 
He drew the white gloved hand throu^ his 
arm. When they were finally seated, she 
ponced around timidly. At the lower end of 
the table, Mr. Prescott was between two 
dowagers. Hb face was calm but white, that 
icy whiteness of some rigid detenninatioiL 
Because she did feel a trifle ill at ease, she 
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landed and talked the more gayly. Ha 
noted it. He thought what a blind, siliy dupe 
iie had been, but now her reign was over. 
His heart was too good for dancing ground 
for her or any other woman. 

After awhile people were throu^ eating 
snd drinking. It was intolerable to him. 
They dispersed to cooler, roomier places; the 
band commenced a slow, weird march, and 
the very air was full of drowsy indolence. 

“ Miss Cressy,” a voice said, close to her ear. 
The deep, suppressed tone startled her, and 
timiing, her whole figure trembled with a 
vague fear. ' “ VTUl you bestow a few moments 
upon me, if you are not too agreeably 
engaged?” 

He bit the words off with a sharp emphasis. 

“ Certainly. I am disengaged.” 

“ 01 There’s a quiet comer in the conser- 
vatory, I believeand he, led the way thither. 
His grasp on her arm had unconsciously 
d^tened. 

“Don’t,” ste began, pettishly. “You hurt 
me!” 

“Pardon me,” and he bowed. '“A woman 
who can feel pain so acutely should be careful 
how she gives wounds. Or is it in the flesh 
only ? Is the world’s verdict tme, that you 
delight to play with hearts while your own is 
incapable of pain ?” 

He bad begun wrongly. “ You are unjust,” 
she answered, with flashing eyes. 

“O, I am. Of course in this matter yon 
are judge. And yet I think I understand you 
better than I did a mouth ago. I have been 
a fool, like the rest of my ser. Glory in that 

triumph! I cannot take the love hack; I will 
not deny it, I did love you, hut I see my error 
now, and shall move heaven and earth to 
overcome it. Love of admiration is your 
strongest point, your chief good. I did think 
Iliad found your heart, but such women have 
none. How I give you back your freedom. 
I do not want smiles that are lavished upon a 
dozen others. Words and looks have no 
oharm for me when every man is at liberty to 
put the same constmction upon them—that 
most flattering to his vanity. This has been 
a little by-play, very amusing to you, doubt- 
loss. As for me, I shall he wiser next time.” 

If he expected her to be penitent after ail 
Slat, he was mistaken. She stood up straight 
and haughtily, and made a little gesture of 
contempt in shaMng out the folds of her 
iiess. That stung him. 

“As you please,” she said, with superb 
seorm 


“ Since the play is finished, I wifi escort yon 
back.” 

Then they nodded politely to each other 
and parted. 

Eloise Cressy was gay enon^ the remrun- 
der of the evening. And for a week she kept 
up her courage by denouncing him to herself 
as a tyrant, a se lfish , jealous man, one no 
woman could be permanently happy with. 
And then she had the faintest longing to see. 
him somewhere by accident She kept say¬ 
ing over those words, “I carmot take the love 
back; I will not deny it, I did love you.” The 
love that she had wanted so much! 

' Then a thunderbolt dropped at her. very 
feet Ray Prescott had gone West to join a 
trading company, might not be back in a year 
or two. The income of his business here, 
w-hich was in a thriving state, was settled 
upon his mother. How had she ever spared 
him, Eloise thought first So you see she was 
not altogether selfish or heartless, or hernflnd 
would not have gone to this other woman in. 
her pain. 

It had been hard enough for Mrs. Prescott 
But Ray had told his mother the whole truth. 

“ I don’t feel as if I could stay here,” he had 
said. “ I Cmcied I was stronger, mother, but. 
I cannot stfil the pain,*! cannot supply the 
want and desolation. I did love her so. Un¬ 
consciously I had madp her half my life. I 
want to get away somewhere where it is wild 
and free, and I can have a good hard struggle 
with life. I shall forget about the sore heart 
then. I shall come back to you fresh and 
strong and all your own.” 

And then he would comfort her, and try to 
make it sejm the merest pleasure trip. But 
a mother’s eyes are keen, and when she saw 
how he suffered, she let him go. The gentle 
woman almost hated Eloise Cressy for ren¬ 
dering such a separation necessary. 

Poor Eloise. Too late she learned she had 
a heart, or rather that Ray Prescott had it in 
his keeping. First she strove against the 
knowledge with a little stubborn pride, but 
when the later autumn days grew dreary with 
gray skies and lonesome winds, her self-com¬ 
placency perislied before a rushing tempest of 
anguish. Hews came back that in one ot 
their tours the party had been overtaken by 
hostile Indians, some murdered, and only two 
escaped to tell the sad tale. There was the 
usual excitement, a spasmodic raid on the 
Government to do something, and a heavy 
black cloud of pain and horror on two hearts. 
Eloise suffered the most keenly. But for her 
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wickedness, she had come to usin^ strong 
terms now, he would be happy here. And 
she—O, what a dark, terrible futiue spread 
out before her! She knew now how bhe had 
loved him, what he would have been to her. 
And hardest of all, she must bear her burthen 
in secret, and go about with a smiling face. 
How she loathed the world and those petty 
vanities for which she had sold herself. 

A friend, during the talk of a morning call, 
happened to mention Mrs. Prescott’s illness. 
They had not heard of it- 

“The doctor pronounces it tjphus fever. 
There’s a little of it around it seems, but her 
case promises to be verj’ severe. She has 
worried so about Ray, and I don’t, wonder. 
Tlie man ^as crazj' to go off as he did. I was 
in there yesterday, and I declare my heart 
ached for her. The nurse is a stupid old 
thing, and she actually suffers for comforts, 
or would if she were sensible. Every one is so 
afraid of typhus, though.” 

Half an hour afterward Eloise came dorni 
in a soft, gray dress, with plain collar and cuff, 
her pretty golden curls knotted up in a net, 
and announced Uiat she was gouig to Mrs. 
Prescott’s. 

“You are craz}-J^ said her worldly sister-in- 
law. Ml'S. Prescott can hire nurses. And 
such a dangerous fever! You will he sure to 
take it.” 

*• I think not.” Elol^e was pale, but a curi¬ 
ous depression of her upper lip showed her 
resolution. 

In vain Mrs. Cressy scolded, entreated, even 
threatened if she fell sick she could not be 
brought there, Eloise set off on her errand of 
mercy. It seemed to her she ow’ed this atone¬ 
ment to his mother. She almost hoped she 
would take the fever and die—foolish little 
thing! 

Mrs. Prescott was delirious and knew no 
oiie. Eloise made a quiet revolution that 
gained the physician’s commendation. She 
proved a thorough nurse, for all one wouldn’t 
have supposed it. But it was a hard, sorrow¬ 
ful time, a penance almost equal to her sin, 
though she thought that could never be. At 
last the crisis came^ passed, iirs. Prescott 
W'ould live. 

“ I don't think she could, if it had not been 
for you, Miss Cressy,” said the kind old doc¬ 
tor. “ You are one girl of a thousand. And 
now with your choice nursing we shall soon 
have her around.” 

“I—don’t think I can stay,” was Elolse’s 
hesitating r^olnder. 


“IThy not? Are yoa. getting tired out? 
You look so fresii. Tlierell be no risk now.” 

“ Not that. Do not think I am afraid. 
But”—what excuse could she make, for the 
truth could not be told—“perhai>s Mrs. 
Prescott would rather have her nurse back.” 

“That woman! wfaj’, she would Iiave her 
dead in a week. Jfo, you must stay awhile 
longer, though it’s nobly generous on your 
part to come at all. I’ll try to find some ciuc.” 

In her bed with her face turned toward the 
wall, Mrs. Prescott heard every word of this. 
She was too weak to make a sign, too much 
surprised to utter a word. And then she 
hardly believed it, until an hour or two later 
when she stole a timid glimpse at Eloise 
Cressy. And then, somehow, the sweet, sad 
face disarmed her, for she had come as near 
to hating this bright coquette as it was 
possible for her gentle heart to hate anything. 

Eloise lingered day after day, making her 
gentle ministrations more necessary every 
hour. And one morning when a strange 
woman made her appearance, a tall, elderly, 
grave sort of a person, Mrs. Prescott turned to 
Eloise in terror. 

“Are you going to leave me?” she asked. 

Eloise buried her iace in her pillow. 
you would like me to stay—” and her voice 
was broken by sobs. “You don’t know all I 
did—tl»at he —” 

“ Yes, I know alh” The voice was tremu¬ 
lous, and a great silence followed it Then 
the two women clasped hands, and wept 
together. 

After that they were friends. Eloise stayed, 
and grew more necesszuy to the invalid with 
every hour. 

Her friends thought her so foolish. Young 
men sighed for a glimpse of her bright face. 
But the world could never be anything to her 
again. She should settle quietly into an old 
maid, already she had half promised to stay 
with Mrs. Prescott. SuKly she owed her life 
to her, for so cruelly depriving her of Ray. 

One December night they had their supper 
as usual in the little sitting-room. It was 
cosier here than in the dining-room, and 
Eloise, in her shady dress with a bit of blue 
ribbon at the throat, did the honors of the 
table. She had such a dainty, delicate way 
with her, it was a pleasant study to watch her. 
Mrs. Prescott leaned back in her rocking- 
chair, and glancing into the glowing grate 
fire, dreamed of a son and a daughter. If it 
only could have been! 

“ There’s a gentleman in the parlor wants 
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to see you, Miss Cressy,” said Katy, glancing 
suspiciously at the young giri and then at 
ifrs, Prescott, and then twitching at her 
apron in an uneasy manner. 

“ Tell him I am engaged,” said Kloise, im¬ 
patiently. “ Who is it ?” 

“ He said he wouldn’t send in his name, but 
he must see you. It’s urgent business,” and 
Katy grew red in the face. 

Eloise went oS* in a little pet. She opened 
the parlor door. Some one stumbled up from 
the sofa in a sort of confused way, and then 
Boise uttered a cry of affright. 

“ Hush!” a voice said, softly. “ It is I, flesh 
and blood. I heard you .were here, what yoa 
liad done —” 

Then they looked at each other, she grow¬ 
ing pale and fearful, he flushed and assined. 

“Eloise,” he said, in the same soft tone, but 
withal a little of the old imperiousness in it, 
“do you love me?” 

“But you can never, never forgive.^ This 
passionately. 

“How do yon know? I am not utterly 
implacable. Suppose you try—ask me.” 

She raised her beseeching eyes ftfll of tears. 

“Poor little girl, I know you have suffered! 
But answer my question—if you can.” 

“ I love you.” Then she hid her face in his 
broad bosom, and gave a little sob. 


“So well that you will not care for any 
other man’s admiration?” 

“So well” 

“O my darling! It is worth all I have 
suffered r , 

Presently she went out to Mrs. Prescott in 
a sort of shy way, all confusion and blushes, 
her voice quivering when she tried to talk, 
and Ray, who was just behind, had to come in 
and make the explanations coherent. 

Then he told his story. He had been 
wounded, but cared for by a generous squaw. 
When he was well enou^ to travel, he had 
come to St. Louis, and heard of his mother’s 
illness, and the report of his own death. So 
he had come through without sending word, 
and in town had learned that his mother was 
still alive, and to whose good care owed 
her recovery. Fearful of startling her too 
much, and wild to see Floise, he had hidden 
the astonished Katy to summon her first 
How happy they all were, hardly daring to 
part for the night, lest it might be a dream. 

Ray Prescott and Eloise had a long talk the 
ne^ morning, that ended in appointing a 
wedding day. Eloise forgot what a tyrant ha 
was, and he fancied somehow he had cored 
her flirting propensities. I tbl-nV he baH, 
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PAET I. 


Among all the parks and squares in the 

good old city of N-, there is none finer than 

Linden Square. It is in the best part of the 
city; near enough to the business streets to 
be central and cou%enient, yet slightly retired, 
and in no present danger of becoming itself 
contaminated by business. 

The square takes its name from the double 
row of lindens which surrounds it—lindens 
with “ rustic benches underneath their over¬ 
hanging eaves.” In the centre of the green 
is a fountain, where a marble Neptune sits in 
a constant shower, when the water commis¬ 
sioners do not deny him that luxury. On 
three sides of the square, separated from the 
green by broad streets, are blocks of lofty 
houses, some old, solid, and built of stone, 
others of brick, and more elegant, if less im¬ 
posing. ■ On the fourth side runs one of the 
great avenues of the city. 

In one comer of Linden Square, lacing on 
North street and the avenue, stood a large 
stone house, known as Bond House. It had 
been built thirty years before the date of our 
story, by a wealthy gentleman named Bond. 
His building had been too great for his means, 
and after ten years of occupancy, he had been 
obliged to leave it' Since that time it had 
been used as a genteel boarding and lodging 
house. 'We neglected to say that the three 
streets which, besides the avenue, surround 
the square, were named from their situations. 
North, South, and West streets. Consequent¬ 
ly, Bond House had an eastern and southern 
exposure, and was full of sunshine at all hours 
of day. 

One bri^t day in early October, a lady and 
gentleman rang the bell at Bond House, and 
desired to be shown a suite of vacant rooms. 

“ It is a comer suite, and the finest in the 
house,” the landlady said, conducting them 
up the wide stairs. 

The suite consisted of two rooms, both 


large-sized, and the comer room, a sunny par¬ 
lor, finished in the most elegant modem style. 
From this, one door opened back into the 
bedroom, and another door led into a- short 
corridor, which in turn communicated with 
the hail, it being considered an advantage to 
be so far separated from the other rooms. The 
whole of Bond House had been refitted about' 
five years before; but the bedroom of this 
suite, of which the finishing had been very 
costiy and beautiful, as well as well-preserved, 
had not been changed from the time of the 
buiiding of the house. A wainscoting of oak, 
carved in fine fluting, extended up three feet 
on the wall, and the doors were of oak, hand¬ 
somely panelled. Above the wainscot, the 
walls and ceiling were painted in fresco, the 
ceiling representing a canopy of blue cloth, 
the walls a trellis covered with vines, in which 
were bright-plumaged birds. The efiect was 
delicately gay, and was carried out in the fur¬ 
niture of the room, which, though of oak, was 
light in pattern, and upholstered with bright 
blue. Voluminous curtains of bine damask 
swathed the two long ■windows, through which 
the sun was shining brightly on the momiog 
of which we speak. 

“ What a delightful room I” cried Mrs. Lang, 
when they entered the chamber. “And how 
odd,tooI It looks like a place with a story to 
tell. Is there a story, Mrs. White?” to the 
landlady. 

“ I dare say that there are a great many,” 
the landlady answered, hesitatingly. “Prob¬ 
ably every tenant has a story. Thfe is the 
‘ Painted Chamber,’ and is the only one in the 
'house which is unaltered from the first.” 

“We must have it right away,” Mrs. Lang 
said, to her husband. “lam delisted to get 
into a place that isn’t all lafii and plaster. 
It’s the only romantio-looking room I ever 
saw in my life. I don’t doubt that it has a 
ghost. It must have a ghost.” 
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The gentleman looted smilingly on his 
sprightly young M-ifo, and after a fern questions, 
engaged the rooms. 

That yen' evening thej* took possession of 
their neiv quarters, and immediately proceed¬ 
ed to make themselves at home. A c^e of 
canark-s, two or three plants in blossom, and 
a score or so of vases and other porcelain 
finery mas added to the establishment; the 
yircsses mere filled mlth Mrs. Lang’s -vvedding 
outfit; drawers and hoses were crowded with 
all .‘•orts of pretty trifles; the writing-desk and 
worli-table subsided into their idaeos, and tlie 
aparlineut got to wear a home look. 

“ Xow that is what I call comfortable,” the 
little lady said, as she sat down one evening, 
about a week after they Iiad taken possession, 
and contemplated the finished worlc “Aoth- 
iug c.aii he nicer. Are you contented, Frank ?” 

“Verreetly contenteil,” the gentleman re¬ 
plied, with great heartiness. 

■ “0,1 don’t mean with me,” she said, giving 
his arm an affectionate squeeae. “ That’s of 
course. I’m all right. I mean with the 
rooms.” 

“I am contented with you and with the 
rooms,” the yO'ong husband answered. 

“ You don't half know hoev nicely I’ve 
arranged eveiytlung while you’ve been away. 
Come and see. Here, in this closet, are all 
your clothes. Tiiis is all yours. If you find 
a rag of mine in it, you may throw it out the 
window. Here are your boots, and here are 
Toiu- slippers; and your linen is in these 
drawers, and your old papers here, and your 
love-letters there, and when you get older, 
there's the place for your hair-dye. 01 here's 
your umbrella. How isn’t that nice? Every¬ 
thing will know its place so well after a while, 
that I shall expect them to walk into it with¬ 
out assistance. How come here. Tour dress¬ 
ing-case is on this side of the bureau, and 
mine on the left. Here’s my perfume-case, if 
ever you want any, and here’s my pearl-powder 
and liquid rouge—” 

"Stop your fibs,” interrupted the husband; 
for these last-named articles had no existence, 
save in the httle bride’s nonsensical speech- 
Hature had given Bessie Lang a fine com¬ 
plexion, as well as a chattering tongue, and 
other and better gifts also. She had an honest, 
affectionate and courageous heart; she was 
generous and persevering; and under her 
simple manner lay hidden a considerable fimd 
of discretion and good sense. 

So much for Mrs. Bessie. I am inclined to 
think that we care less about her husband. 


He was like a hundred other young men—a 
little better than ordinary, maybe—good-look¬ 
ing, with passable business talents, moral, and 
fond ofhls wife. He had inherited part of a 
vciy good business—his father having been a 
publisher—and he had already an income of 
four thousand a year. ' To be sure, fifty dollars 
for hoard for himself and wife was ratiierliigli 
on tliat income; hut Bessie had been Used to 
living styhshly, and Ms husiuess was improving. 

"So tliat we can dwell in peace under our 
own vine and fig-tree,” said Mra. Bessie. 
“ Tliat geranium will answer for the fig-tree, 
and the vines arc ail over our bedroom walls. 
I feel really patriarchal, don't you ?” 

“ I have no doubt tliat I shall, after a time,” 
said Mr. Lang, with great gravity. 

Wliile Mrs. Lang was congratulating herself 
and her husband on the pleasantness of their 
situation, on the opposite comer of the square, 
facing on South street and the avenue, the 
ladyof the house was just coming doivn stairs, 
dressed for dinner. A very damty and elegant 
lady slie was, and rather young to be the 
mistress ofsuch auestablislmient. But Judge 
Lawson thought that no one could preside 
over a household with more graceful dignity 
than could his daughter Dora; and though he 
had been a widower so many years that Dora 
had no recollection of her mother, he seemed 
as far as ever from marrying again. 

Miss Dora stepped lightly down the tufted 
stairs, long folds of rich lavender silk trailing 
behind her. Tlie cherry velvet trimmings c.ast 
a faint color on her somewhat pallid and deli¬ 
cate face, and the hand of ehen-y velvet on her 
chestnut hair made its deep hue glow yet more 
richly. M'lss Dora was but medium iieight. 
hut her slenderness gave her the api»arance 
of being tail, and her proud and erect carriage 
increased that effect. Th'ere was something 
even a little chilly in her air, if you saw her 
with averted eyes and smiieless lips; hut once 
catch the brilliant lustre of those hazel eyes, 
and see the small cherry mouth tremble with 
a smile, and you realize that the girl is of 
southern birth and blood. 

Judge Lawson was of southern family, and 
lived in Georgia till the death of liis wife. 
That event quite disturbed his Ufe. The home 
that liad been hers could be his home no 
more. Tire scenes wMch she had witnessed 
he could no more behold. Even tiie skies that 
hod arched over her beautifnl head seemed to 
send lightning on him for sunsMoe. After a 
year of aimless wandering, he took his only 
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child and moved to the northern city of X-. 

At the time of his removal he was a rising 
la'Wj'er, and^ the first shock of his bereavement 
over, he threw himself with renewed ardor 
into liis profession. Honors which he scarcely 
cared for poured upon him, and at the age of 
fifty, he was one of the judges of the supreme 
court, one of the highest legal authorities of 
the countrj*, and wealthy beyond bis -Nvish. 
He might have had political honors, but he 
rcomed them. 

I will not take oSBces which have been 
soiled by such occupants,” he said, loftily, to 
the offer of a nomination to a high place. 

All this time we have left Miss Dora on tlie 
stairs. She had just reached the foot, when 
the parlor door opened, and a gentleman stood 
within it. He was tall and slight, with brilliant 
black eyes, and hmr perfectly white. There 
was something in the pale and delicate features 
strikingly like the young lady’s, but the face 
was worn, and the eye was keen, rather than 
siTarkllng. 

""^^’’cll, papa, how do I look?” asked Miss 
Bora, after kissing her father. 

He drew her into the parlor, and gravely 
turned her about before him. “ I should say 
that yon are well-dressedhe pronounced, 
after a deliberate survey, 

“Xow let me look at you,” she said, quite 
satisfied with this dictum. For the smile of 
fond pride on her father’s lips warmed the 
cool Words as they passed, and there was no 
finer flattery than that in his lingering eyes, 

“ I suppose that I must walk round you,” 
she said, making a slow, sweeping circle about 
him, as he stood with folded arms, and in a 
slightly theatrical attitude. I fbink that you 
will do very well. Judge Lawson.” 

‘'Have you got tlirougli, my dear?” he 
asked. " My neck is stiff. Tliat is the way 
Kean used to stand in Hamlet Xow, have 
you looked any to the dinner?” 

" Tes, papa; and I do think that Smith is a 
iewcl. I w’ill never have Brown again. 
Lvciy'thing is perfect, from the soup to the 
creams. Bo you remember the last time we 
had Brown, when the Conrados were here 
from Cuba, and his sending in a scorched 
gravj’- Tvith the turkey, and the peaches with 
the down rubbed off, and shining like apples? 
I shall never forget The gravy mortified me, 
hut the peaches set me into such a fit of 
laughter that I didn’t get over it for the 
evening.” 

“Tes, Bora,” her father said. “And the 
senora thou^t that you were laughing at her. 


It is nearly time for t^jem to come,”—taking 
out his watch. 

As he spoke, a carriage stoppe^at the door, 
and a distinguished-looking gentleman in a 
naval uniform descended, stepping with care, 
and limping slightly. But he was not too 
lame to lift his hat and show his thick, snow- 
white hair, and give a smiling bow when he 
saw the gill looking at him fium the parlor 
window. 

Judge Lawson was too much accustomed to 
receiving company, and that of the highest 
rank, to think liimself obliged to remain stifliy 
in his parlor, ignoring the arrival of his visitor 
till he had been announced. The ready ser¬ 
vant opened the door, as the old hero limped 
up the steps, and the host stood on the thresh¬ 
old with a graceful and hearty welcome. 

“ I’m so glad to see you, admiral,” said Dora, 
coming to the parlor door. “ How does your 
foot get along?” 

“ In a limping way,” he laughed. “ But it 
is really mending. No, thank you, I don’t 
patronize dressing-rooms. I can do all the 
prinking I want to at the glacis here. I have 
no hope of captivating Bora, and I don’t care 
for any one else.” 

The jidmiral’s prinking consisted in one 
hand-sweep, that set his thiclc hair standing 
up from his forehead. Then he turned to 
meet the smiling face^f his young hostess. 

“Now you look properly fierce,” she said, 
clasping his large white hand in her slender 
ones, and leading him to a seat. 

“ Now, who have yon got for company to¬ 
day?” he asked. “I came early on purpose 
to be prepared.” 

“ In the first place, you I” said Dora. 

“Excellent!” 

“ In the second place, Ex-Govemor Maimers 
and his wife,” continued the young lady, 
counting them on her fingers. 

“Very goodl” 

“ Thirdly, Mr. CTMahony.” 

“ So you invite me to diimer with a Fenian!” 
the admiral said, smiling, but reddening a little 
also. “ Perhaps we are to arrange how I shall- 
he careful not to see ^ fleet sail out to invade 
a friendly country. The papers will have it 
so, at least.” 

“ TVe invited Mr. O’Mahony as a gentleman, 
and not as a politician, admiral,” Bora replied, 
with spirit. “And I scarcely think that any 
respectable paper Trill commenton rnyfatheria 
inviting a few friends to diimer. I didn’t 
know that yon feared public opinion so, sir.” 

“Anger becomes you, my dear,” thei old: 
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officer said, smiling. Always get angry if you 
want to be irresistible. Now, who else?*- 

“ The author of * Ways and Means,’ ” the 
young lady replied, still a little stiffly. ‘‘And 
Mr. and Mrs. Olive Rodman. Here they are, 
now.” And she rose to welcome her guests. 

When they had all come, the admiral per¬ 
ceived that there was one who had not been 
mentioned to him. This was an elegant, suave 
gentleman of thirty-five or thereabouts. He 
entered quietly, bowed to his host and hostess 
without speaking, rather with the manner of 
one of the family, and then leaned on the 
mantel-piece, glancing carelessly about, and 
pulling the long, dark moustache that drooped 
over his handsome, scornful mouth. He had 
a pale, intellectual face, and rather fine gray 
eyes, and there was something graceiUi, though 
slightly supercilious, in his whole air. 

The admiral had hardly time to observe him, 
for, on the entrance of Mr. O’Mabony, he felt 
himself obliged to seek an immediate intro¬ 
duction, in order to propitiate his young 
hostess. 

The Fenian leader bent his tall form grace¬ 
fully, and gave the old officer a searching 
glance out of his smouldering blue eyes. 

“ I am happy to see you, sir,” the admiral 
said, with emphasis. “And I hope that there 
vriJl never be any longer blade between us 
than a dinner-knife. But, by Jove 1 if I find 
you taking Fenian troops out of any of our 
harbors, I’ll sink you if I can! My hand on 
it!” And half-laughing, and wholly in ear¬ 
nest, the old man offered his hand. 

The other took it in his soft, firm clasp. 
*-And if 3 *ou try that,” he answered, *• I will 
aim higher than your last opponent did;” 
glancing at the admiral’s lame foot. 

“ Kow, admiral, I hope that you have no 
more fear of the papers,” whispered Dora, 
maliciously, after this compact was ratified. 

Of course this hostile agreement will be 
published everywhere.” 

“ O! you women have a right to be as im¬ 
pudent as you please,” the gentleman said, 
good-humoredly. "^By the by, who is that 
’romantic-looking person leaning on the chim¬ 
ney-piece, and looking so forlorn, with no one 
to speak to him ?” 

“ O! he ?” said Dora Lawson, quickly, and 
with a heightened color. “ People are waiting 
for him to speak to them. That gentleman is 
Mr. Lewis Cary, who has papa’s Uw-office. 
May I bring him to see you?” 

‘‘ What else is he going to have of papa’s?" 
asked the admiral, pointedly. 


Miss Dora reddened vividl}', liesitated a 
moment, then, leaning on the old soldiers 
arm, whispered, “ papa's daughter!*’ 

“ Go and bring him to me this instantr said 
the admiral. 

After all, what a stupid affair a ceremonious 
dinner is! It may he very well for a party ot 
English tipplers to sit and joke or doze over 
their wine; but for men to whom eating and 
drinking is not a business, and who have some¬ 
thing to say worth attending to with quiet 
jaws, it is a poor W’ay of spending three hours. 
However, if it is true that whatever is worth 
doing at ali is worth doing well, it may be 
stated, as matter for congratulation, that 
Smith, the caterer, outdid himself on this 
occasion. Everything was done to a turn, 
and came in at the right time and in the right 
way; the gravies and sauces were delicious; 
the peaches came in with cheeks pink and 
velvety; and Mr. O’Mahony, wlio had been in 
France long enough to know what champagne 
is, complimented the wines. 

At nine o’clock the company left the table, 
and before ten, all had gone but Mr. Lewis 
Caiy, who lingered with his liege lady. He 
also went after a few minutes, having a busi¬ 
ness engj^ement to fulfil, and Dora was left 
with her father. 

They sat in silence for a time; for the ex¬ 
citement and anxiety which always, in a slight 
degree at least, attends the entertaining ot 
company which the entertainers fear may not 
always prove quite congenial to each other, 
had produced weariness. Judge Lawson ad¬ 
justed his glasses, and gravely looked over the 
evening paper. • 

His gravity had been no wise cheered by the 
sound of the murmured conversation betwien 
his daughter and her lover. Indeed, the judge 
was anything but pleased with the engage¬ 
ment, though he could hardly have told why. 
Mr. Cary was a young man of good position 
and reputation, and he could actually bring no 
objection against him except that he (the 
udge) did not fancy him, an objection which 
was altogether tOo flimsy to be stated. He 
had delayed his consent, and urged his daugh¬ 
ter to do nothing hastily; but the lovers steady 
persistence and Dora’s passionate pouting had 
made him yield at last, though unwillingly. 
He sat now and wondered what Dora could 
find to. lore in a man who seemed to him 
habitually cold and mocking in manner, and 
critical and sarcastic in speech. But the girl 
could have told of looks of such living sweet¬ 
ness as no woman’s heart couid resist, she 
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thought, and of a pathos and sadness that 
could wring tears from her against her ■nill, 

“ Papa,” said Dora, rousing herself from a 
reverie, “ I want you to make a call with me 
to-morrow evening. TVill you?” 

“ Yes, Dora? On whom ?” 

“ On a school friend of mine, Bessie Canton. 
She is married to Frank Lang, of ‘ Lang and 
Franklin,’ publishers, and they are boarding 
at Bond House. I haven't seen Bessie since 
two ye;irs ago, when she and her mother were 
iust starting for Europe.” 

“ I will go if nothing prevents,” the judge 
said, rising. “ I must say good-night now, 
dear. I am tired.” 

“Good-night, papa! I hope you will sleep 
well,” said Dora, rising to take the embrace he 
offered. 

This was her invariable good-night wish, 
and Judge Lawson would have had little hope 
of quiet rest if her gentle wish had been 
omitted. 

' “Don't sit up long, dear,” he said, turning 
at the door, then with a smile went away. 

“ Did }-ou ring, Jliss Dora ?” asked a servant 
at the door. John was sleepy, and wanted to 
go to bod, and took this manner of indicating 
it ° 

“No, John. But you needn't wait See 
that all is right and 1 will turn off the gas 
when I am ready to go up stairs. You can 
turn it off in the hall now, and leave a lamp 
on the table.” 

Wlien she was alone, Dora turned the chan¬ 
delier lights down to a dim twilight then began 
slowly wallung through the long rooms, to and 
fro, to and fro, her footfalls soundless, but her 
rich robe rustlmg about her with a ghostly 
sound. At first her reverie was pleasant, some 
little flush of pleasure still lingering from her 
lovers good-night glauce and word. But 
presently shadows gathered and deepened. 
She knew that her father was not pleased with 
the engagement and that his consent had been 
given only because he could give no reason for 
withhold'ing it, and not from his heart. She 
might call him unreasonable in his prejudice • 
she might entertain and express the hope that 
it would wear away; but down in the bottom 
of her heart under all her love, and pride, and 
satisfaction, lurked a hidden something which 
troubled her. She felt as though Lewis Caty 
had fascinated her; and, though she would 
not own it clearly to herself, she sometimes 
felt that the true sweetness of love was want¬ 
ing. They had been engaged for four months, 
long enough to have got over the first excite¬ 


ment of novelty; but that feeling of rest which 
should accompany an assured and confident 
affection had not come. She had a feverish, 
nervous feeling about him, and, unexception¬ 
able as his reputation and position were, she 
yet shrank from hearing him spoken of, as 
though she might hear something to his dis¬ 
advantage. 

As she walked now, she strove to analj-ae 
her own emotions. Clearly, this feeling must 
be banished; and, once finding the root of it, 
that might be done. ITight not her uneasiness 
proceed from the fact that Lewis Cary was 
always peculiar in his manner? 'As on that 
day when he had taken his position aside at 
first, instead of mingling with the company. 
True, he had been all that she could desire 
when she had won him to the others, and she 
had felt proud of him, and pleased with him. 
But his first oddity had made him conspicuous. 
Then he never talked quietly with her of the 
future, but seemed to dwell in the present, 
ignoring everything else. It is true that his 
ardor was flattering, but it was not reassuring. 
Dora drew a long sigh, knit her delicate brows, 
and murmured: 

“ He said once that he never liked to dwell 
on anything in which he may be disappointed; 
and that since he may lose me by death, or 
any unforeseen change, he would rather think 
only that he has me now, and not build on any 
future, only taking things as they come. Now 
I love to think that as long as I live, I am sure 
of his love.” 

The tears gushed out as she spoke, and she 
sighed again, with some unspoken yearning, 
some unacknowledged misgiving. 

“Then,” she resumed, “he certainly has 
fascinating ways. I suppose that he can’t help 
them. It was with those that he first attract¬ 
ed me. And he seems to prefer to hold me 
by them, rather than by a firm and tender 
trust I believe I would rather, sometimes, 
when we are together, that he should almost 
forget me, than to remember me so scrupu¬ 
lously. It is as though he feared that if he 
should for an instant remove his eyes from 
me, or forget that low and thrilling tone, I 
should become indifferent to him. Ah, me! 
If he could be convinced that those things are 
but the guinea’s stamp, and the man himself 
the gold that I love!” 

She walked for some little time, drooping 
and sad, then roused herself with a laugh. 

“Silly girl that I amP she thought, “to 
torment myself with such vain shadows. I 
really shall deserve actual trials, if I weep 
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over sucli ghosts of trials. Poor, dear Lewis! 
How I scold him for not neglecting me, and 
growing commonplace! I'll to bed.” 

For an instant the light flared up, casting 
its radiance on gilding, and marble, and dra¬ 
pery, and picture; then the superb rooms were 
in darkness. A rustling form swept out into 
the wide, silent hall, a white hand took the 
lamp burning there, and Dora Lawson glided 
up the stairs, the liglit strong on her iKautifid 
face, and making a golden circle around her, 
the shadows gathering, dancing, and closing 
behind her. 

There w.-is something strange and weird in 
that moving picture in tlie silent midnight. 
It reminded one of old tragedies, where a lady 
with a lamp glides through her palace, silent 
at midnight. .(Vs the light cast its changes on 
that face, it took different expressions. Xow 
it was pale and detennined, and one almost 
looked to see a dagger in that slender clasp. 
Xow it was wan and sad—she is going to look 
her last, unseen, on some dear, dead f;>ce. 
Xow it is timid and fearful—she goes to meet 
her lover, who perils his life to come to her. 
Then the door of her chamber closed on Dora 
Lawson, and with a sigh she sank into sleep a 
few mumtes after. 


One scene more, and the principal dramatis 
personal of our story will have been presented. 
Three gentlemen stand talking together on the 

steps of a house in F-street, London. The 

house is a very stylish one, brave with stone 
and marble, balconies and pillars; but it is not 
every gentleman who would care to be seen 
lingering long or often on its steps; for, in spite 
of the pretence of cafe, reading-room and 
music, this establishment was well known to 
be one of the most desperate of gamin"- 
housos. 

With only one of these gentlemen have we 
aught to do. ilr. Clifford Xorton was the 
eldest of the three, and a very distinguished 
though a very dissipated-looking person. He 
was probably fifty-five years of age, large and 
noble in figure, with a handsome face, whose 
bold, brilliant gray eyes and finely-curved 
mouth struck the observer at once. His was 
one of those constitutions which will bear a 
great deal of abuse; and though there might 
be at times a slight appearance of bloating, 
there was no sign of breaking up, or of age. 

Tire three stood carelessly talking, and 
drawing an occasional whiff from their cigars 
ghancing under bonnets of passing damsels, 
and commenting on the faces seen there. Sud¬ 


denly Sir. Xorton turned toward the house, 
with his back to the street, his face growing 
deadly pale. 

“What is the matter, Xorton?” asked one 
of his companions, in surprise. 

Mr. Xorton put hts hand on his breast, and 
held it there for a moment, shivering and 
silent. Then he spoke, in a changed voice: 

“ I ve got a little touch of heart-complaint, 
I believe. That was an ugly le.ap. I must go 
into the house again, I believe.” 

He went as he spoke, without loolcing at his 
Companions—one of whom followed him—and, 
Calling for brandy to be sent him, hastily en¬ 
tered a small private room that faced the 
street. 

“ Can I do anything for you, Xorton?” his 
friend asked. 

Tire other started violently, and turned, 
glanchig with startled eyes towards the door. 

“01 is that ypu,Summers?” he said. “I 
didn't know that yott came in. Xo, th.-uik 
you! I believe I shall feel better after a glass 
of cognac. Yes, on the whole, you may order 
a close carri.age, if you please. I may ;is well 
get home and rest. I didn't sleep a wink last 
night-” 

Tlie young man went to do his friend's bid¬ 
ding, and the waiter brought the bnmdy. As 
Soon as they were both gone, and the door 
closed, Mr. Xorton approached the window, 
and screening himself behind the cm-t;uii, 
looked eagerly up and down the street. 

“ Curse herl” he muttered, mider his breath. 

There was a knock at the door. He started, 
reddened fiercely, and seemed to hesitate 
whether to grant admittance. But when the 
knock came again, he put a rein on his emo¬ 
tion, and called out, “ Come in f’ 

“Tour carriage isre.ndy,” yotmgSummers 
said, putting his head in. “Shall I wait?” 

The gentleman had looked greatly relieved 
at seeing who his visitor was, and when he 
saw tlie real kindness atid solicitude in the 
young man's face,his omi softened. “You 
may wait, if you please,” he said, “I feel 
better, and will go in a moment. Did I 
frighten you?” 

“ My father died instantly of heart-disease,” 
said Summers, gravely; “and it gives me a 
start to see any one else have an attack.” 

Mr. Clifford Xorton swallowed three glasses 
of brandy, went to the window a moment to 
look out, then loitered carelessly out with his 
friend, and down the steps again. A close 
carri.age stood by the curbstone, and hastily 
crossing the pavement, looking neither to right 
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Jior to left, Mr. 2sorton stepped into it, and 
ordered the driver to take him to "WilloTr 
Place. 

As they drove through the cro'wded streets, 
the geiitleinau kept looking from tlie 'windo^v, 
keeping his face concealed. Tliere seemed to 
be nothing in view to alarm him. "When he 
reach(Hl the little place whore he had lodgings, 
he took another sun'ey before leaving the 
carriage, tlu-n went np the steps hastily, and 
let himself into the house. 

‘•This anyone impiired for me he asked 
of the landlady, v.-honi he met in the entrj'. 

^•Xosir; but here’s a letter that came this 
inoniiiig/’ sJiesaid.giving him a rotigh-Iwking 
note, on whicli the suj)erscription nin in a 
rambling way, all down liill from the first 
letter. 

iTis eyes had leaped up as he took the note, 
but when he saw the writing, his face cleared 
a little. "With a nod to his landlady, he en¬ 
tered his room, and after closing jftid locking 
liie (lo(ir. sat down and opened the note. The 
inside was as eccentric as the outside, and ran 
as follows: 

‘‘Dkat. Xortox: —.V woman came to me 
last inglit, saying that she had seen me riding 
with you, and asked for your address. If she 
had been young and pretty, I should have 
given it at once. But she was forty at the 
least, and as ugly as a witch. So I reflected, 
protending not to recollect the number. I 
made up iny mind that you did not want to 
see this p<Tson. She looked like one of the 
injured I’emaies who follow and haunt some 
naughty fellows like you. So, after a minute’s 
recollection, I foniui the number, and sent her 
to Crescent Court She thanked me, and 
departed. 

“ Xou'. never say that I am not your friend, 
and never hesitate to go and do likewise for 
me, if any ghost of my early sins should rise 
to pursue me, and come to you to know the 
track. Ever yours, 

“ CATLHf.^ 

Tlic reailer groaned faintly in reading, and 
after carefully burning the note, began to pace 
the room, his face wearing a fierce, hunted 
expression. Presently he rang his bell. 

If any one asks for me,” he said, to liis 
landlady, when she appea^d, “ tell them that 
I have gone down to Liverpool, and will be 
back to-morrow night,” < 

Yes sir,” said the woman, who was used 
.to lie for her lodgers for a consideration. The 


consideration in this case was a bright guinea, 
which 3Ir. Norton slipped into her hand as 
he spoke. 

The door closed, and he was alone again. 

“ She is bold! She is bold! curse herT he 
muttered. “ Does she think that I am a man 
to bear this ? Docs she dream that Tm going 
to have her dogging me up and down the 
earth? Curse her!’’ 

There was an intense hate in his voice and 
expression as he spoke, and he clenched his 
hands, and wrung them together. 

Presently he sat donm, and began to think 
out some plan of action. lie must leave Lon¬ 
don. Once knowing that he was in the city, 
she would ha^'i him if he remained. Tliere 
was nothing for it but flight, and that a speedy 
one. He might feel safe on the continent, 
mdess she should enlist the police in the pm-- 
siiit. In that case, he would be lost. Tliere 
w.as no escaping a French detective. Ilis 
thoughts gave a turn here. Had he not bet¬ 
ter stay and try to pacify her again, rather 
than fly and exasperate her, perhaps, to re¬ 
venge? But the thought was discarded as 
soon as entertained. 

“ I couldn’t trust m\*solf with her,” he said, 
in a deep whisper, with an ugly look in liis 
set jaws. “ I'm afraid roy hands would give 
her throat a grip in spite of myself. Pll make 
the best escape I can. I’d rather go to Egypt 
than see her!” 

He thought a few minutes longer, then 
started up, and began making some prepara¬ 
tions for travelling. Mr. Clifford Norton al¬ 
ways kept himself in light marching order, 
and in ten minutes a valise was packed, and 
the few papers in his roonl burned. Some 
articles of clothing he glanced at, tossed over, 
and muttered that his landlady could have 
them for the clothes-dealer; but he carefully 
put up a case of pistols and a small sword. A 
beautiful silver-inlaid rifle hung over the 
mantel-piece, and he glanced at that longingly 
for an instant. 

“ rU give that to CatUn,” he muttered; and 
sitting down, wrote a hasty note to his friend, 
to post on the way. 

“ Go and get the rifle,” he wrote, “ to remind 
you of the lie you told for me. If there’s 
anything else in the room that you want^ 
take it You might like the little print after 
Deuchar. If not the landlady that I left 
it expressly for her. Tell everybody that Tve 
gone to America.” 

He sealed and superscribed the note, and 
as he stood nj^ there came a knock at his 
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door. Every sound seemed to startle liim — 
every summons to be a terrible one. As 
before, be hesitated to answer, but collected 
himself, and gave a careless call of admittance. 
It was his landlady. 

“There is a woman to see you, sir,” she 
said, hi a whisper. “I told her what you 
said, but she wants to rest a little while. I 
told her that she might sit by the grate and 
warm her feet, for the evening is gettuig 
chilly, and I thought that I'd just step in and 
tell you, sir. I didn't know as you’d min d 
seeing a wom.an.” 

In the coinse of her life of fifty years, the 
landlady had received a good many glances 
which were not seraphic; but she was as¬ 


tounded and alanned at the fierceness of the 
eyes that blazed out on her as he spoke. 

“ I do muid seeuig a woman f he liissed, in 
a suppressed whisper. “I’d rather see the 
devil than a woman. If you let her in here, 
by heai'en!—” 

lie stopped short; for there, in the open 
door before him, and just behind the land¬ 
lady, stood a small, sallow woman, with rather 
weak-looking light blue eyes, and a disagree¬ 
able smile curling her thin lips, and showing 
a set of defective, discolored teolli. 

“ I knew that you’d see me. Hr. Norton,” 
she said, coming in with the air of one sure of 
a welcome. 

[TO^JiE COXTIXCED.] 
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THE PAINTED CHAMBEE: 


Cla-A.BICE liOG-^TiT’S COIfl'FESSlON’. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAS. 

PABT II. 


i!F looks conld annihilate, then Mr. Clifford 
Norton’s visitor would have been consumed 
to ashes on the spot For all his fear, and 
horror, and loathii^ were concentrated into 
one passion that Reamed in his eyes, and 
whitened his face; and that passion was hate. 

But the woman seemed quite unharmed, as 
well os unabashed, and merely looked at him’ 
and smiled—a smile that might well have ex¬ 
asperated a far better man. Such a leer of 
mean triumph, of mocking, of threatening, of 
malice! Such a look is bad enou^ from one 
idio cannot harm; but when that one ba.q 
power the effect is maddening—or 
If the victim have sufficient self-control, he 
assumes the calm of desperation. 

Mr. Norton had selfcontrol, and there was 
BO help for him but in exercising it He was 
f^ly, or unfairly cornered. So, unclenching 
Ms teeth with-some effort, he made a profound 
bow, and answered his visitor’s greeting: 

“ How, indeed, could I refuse to see you?” 
be said, with bitter irony. «I could never 
have dreamed of refusing had I guessed who 
was honoring me with a call. Ton are wel¬ 
come F 

- He extended his hand and took her half- 
dirinking one, giving it such a grip that she 
cried out with pain and anger, “ I’d rather not 
be Welcomed in that style, sir!” 

“You need not trouble yourself to wait, 
niadam,” Mr. Norton said, to the staring land- 
bf’y. “ I will have the honor of entertaining 
^ lady.” 

The landlady colored, tossed her head, and 
Sung out of the room, hanging the door behind 
her. 

When the two were alone, the gentleman’s 
politeness did not abate. He gave his visitor 
a chair, bowing lowly again, placed a screen 
iefore the fire, and prayed her to be seated. 
The pale eyes of the strainer blazed with 
age. He was taking the role out of her 


hands, and getting a sort of advantage over 
her in appearance, if not in reality. • That 
mocking politeness was the sharpest weapon 
in her armory, and it made her wild to see it 
in the hands of another. 

She looked at him vindictively, and sbftlring 
a warning hand in his face,muttered, “Toud 
better not provoke me, Clifford Norton! X 
tell you, you’d better not prov(dce me P 

His mocking smile died on t he instant, and 
he sank into, rather than sat down in, a chair. 
She became cheerful immediately, her 
thin mouth resumed its leer. 

“Going on a journey, weren’t you?” she 
said, agreeably, nodding toward the valise. 
“ I am sorry to interrupt your packing. Were 
yon going to Paris, now ?” 

He made no answer, but sat with a hand on 
each arm of his chair, and his eyes fixed on 
the fire. He seemed to be holding himself 
down, lest he should spring at and end this 
.creature at once. 

“ You have lost your gallantry since I used 
to know you in Geoigia,” she went on, with a 
voice softened and fined to its utmost. “I 
used to think that when you were paying court 
to Mrs.—” 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, starting forward 
in liis chair, and looking at her with such a 
face that she faltered, “you told me not to 
provoke you. Bid it ever occur to you that 
you might not be quite safe in provoking me ? 
You have made me desperate P 

“ You don’t dare to touch me P she said, 
defiantly, but shrinking. 

“ Don’t presume too far, that is ^P he re¬ 
plied, relapsing into his seat agam^ and retuiw- 
ing to his study of the fire. 

She looked at him a moment with a keen 
and apprehensive gaze. Then the recollection 
of the power she had reassured her. 

“You dare not touch meP she repeated, 
nodding her head with bitter emphasis. “ I 
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am not alone in London. If I ^tti not in tlie 
bouse within two hours, I shall be searched 
for, and they will come here. If I am not 
found, there are papers which they will read, 
and which tell the whole story—the whole 
story, Clifford Norton!*’ shaking her finger 
close in his face. 

He looked at her with a faint mocking 
coming into his face, for in those few minutes 
of study a plan of escape had formed itself in 
liis mind. 

“ Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
luc what you want,” he said, calmly. 

Her eyes opened a little wider with surprise 
at Ills coolness; then she gave a laugh. “I 
want money, like everybody else.” 

“ Like me,” he said, tranquilly, heaving a 
little philosophical sfgli, and folding his hands 
softly together. “ I want money, you want 
meney, he wants money. Plural. We want 
money, you want money—*’ 

“ But! will have itP she interrupted,sharp¬ 
ly. “ I need it, and will have it.” 

“ I sincerely hope that you luay get it,” he 
resjKinded, raising his eyebrows. “ But I 
i:ave actually none. You can see by the 
humble place I live in, that I am none too 
rich.” 

You dress well enough P she sneered, 
glancing over his simple and elegant toilet. 
‘‘ Your broadclotli is of the finest, your boots 
as dainty as they ever were, your linen is 
plaited by a first-class laundress, I should say, 
and you have diamonds in your bosom, and 
sleeve-buttons, and a diamond on your fingers.” 

“ P.oste, my dear, paste P said the gentle¬ 
man, smiling indulgently. “You are not 
learned in gems.” 

“Idon’t believe itP she retorted. “lam 
not learned in gems, it is true; but I know 
the way a diamond burns. And I know, too, 
tliat you are not the in.iu to wear an imitation. 
r»csides, I saw’ you driving out a horse that 
must have cost somewhere among the tliou- 
>• inds. As to your being here, perhaps you 
f.iought that a quiet little place like this would 
I i good to hide hi.” 

“.Viid so you want money ?*’ he as];ed, seem¬ 
ing scarcely to attend to her talk abnut his 
i'X2>eix5CS. “Have you made up your mind 
how much to ask for?” 

“ I want a hundred pounds to-night,*' she 
sail], shortly. 

“ O, tut! Wliere am I to get a hundred 
pounds to-niglit?” the gentleman n.*pIIoa. 

“ You can borrow’ it of some of your fine 
iHends,*’ waa the answer. 


“Will that sum content you for the present ?” 
he asked. 

“ For the present, yes. But I want some 
sure provision made for my future. I am 
growing old, and I have neither liome, nor 
money, nor friends. I wander about the earth 
like an outcast. Nobody cares for me, or 
would shed a tear if I starved—” 

The woman’s voice had been faltering din¬ 
ing tlie last of her talking, and here she stopped 
short, and burst into a passion of bitter, hope¬ 
less weeping. 

“ I might weep for you,” said the gentleman, 
mockingly, glad to see her suffer who had 
caused such suffering to him. 

She turned her wretched, drenched face on 
lihn. “ Clifford Norton, has your heart one 
spark of humanity in it ? If it had, you might 
pity me. I have tormented you; but my 
necessities and your own crimes drove me to 
it. I was made for better things; but I am a 
lost woman. And you are responsible!” 

“ How’ am I responsible ?” he asked, won- 
deringly, but w’ith no spark of pity. 

“ I will tell you how,” she said, speaking 
rapidly. “ You remember when you came to 
Savaiuiah, and found me, a poor Northern 
relation, in the family of—” 

“ No names!” he interrupted quickly. “ No 
names. It isn't safe.” 

“ Well, you know’ where you found me. I 
was bitter then with the slights that I had 
to endure, but I wasn’t wicked. I didn't know 
wiiat crime was, and I never dreamed of what 
1 was to become. You came, a hantUome, 
captivating man. You wanted to please the 
beautiful lady of the house, and to enjoy her 
society. The most effectual way was to pre¬ 
tend to have taken a fancy to her tenth cousin. 
I was trusting and lovely. I fell into the net 
I believed that you loved me, though you 
never spoke it plainly. But your actions epoke 
as loudly as words could, and you insinuated 
all that I could wish to hear. It was long 
before I found out that you were seeking the 
wife of another under the semblance of love 
to me. At first I was frightened at such de¬ 
pravity, and I threatened to denor.nce you. 
You so<)tlied me, and coaxeil me, and—well, I 
was erruv with my bitter disappointment, aT}d 
all the world of right and wrong blashcd to¬ 
gether. You maile me believe that it was no 
sin lor my coiLiin to love you, or, rather, you 
made m*.* feel that 1 could deny you no lielp. 
< ( nurse 1 hated her. ’Plie event proved that 

1 hated her. I W’as willing tn please you at 
any c«)st, and to ruin her at the tfmA. 1 
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gave you the help that you asked, and you 
fcuoTV the rest. Is it nothing that you made 
the best love of my heart the instrument of 
my ruin? Is it nothing that you drove me so 
trild with despmr 'tliat I lost myself utterly 
and forever? May the perditiou of my soul 
test on your soul f she cried, wildly, starting 
cp. *^1 dare not think of, or hope for, .any- 
tbing but hell! I shudder at the prospect of 
death! I have nothing but to eat, and drink, 
and .deep, and forget as well as I can in drink 
and laudanum. I would kill myself, if I did 
not think that hell ^ likely to be as bad as 
cartli. It can’t be much woree 1” 

“ Hush! hush f’ Mr. Norton said, softly, l.ay- 
mg hU hand soothingly on her arm, “ Sit 
down now and talk reasonably. I didn’t mean 
to provoke you, but you drove me to it You 
can be so infemaliy cutting when you try. I 
do pity you, by heaven! I do! But there’s 
no need of letting the other people in the 
house hear.” 

The touch of his hand and his softened 
Toice acted like a 'charm. Her passion died 
away in long, subsiding sobs, and she sank 
back into her chair, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“Now, about this money,” he began. 
“Couldn’t you take any less?” ' 

She shuddered with a sort of disgust, and 
looked at him with her face growing hard 
again. “ I had forgotten the money for a mo¬ 
ment,” she said, with a sort of scorn. “ But I 
wont take any less. And I want it now. I 
want to get out of the sight of you.*” 

He made a little courteous bow to this com¬ 
pliment, then drew paper and pens toward 
him and began to write. The note was rather 
longer than seemed necessary to ask the loan 
of even such a sran as a hundred pounds; but 
Jlr. Norton might have felt obliged to make 
seme explanation of his need. 

IThcn he had finished and sealed the letter, 
he went to the door and spoke to a servant in 
the entry. 

Take this to the samn place where you 
went for me last ni^t,” he said,. “ and give 
lee letter to Mr. Catlin. Here’s a half ciotvn, 
and you shall have another if you go and come 
back with speed. Tell him to make no delay.” 

“All right, sir!” the lad said. And in a 
second after they heard the outer door shut 
after him, and his fleet steps running up the 
street. 

It was quite dark now, and Mr, Norton 
brightened the fire and lighted the gas before 
resuming his seat. He also brought out a 


bottle of wine, and offered his visitor a 

but she refused it coldly. He did not take 

any. 

“I have wntteu to a friend of mine for the 
money,” he said. “And I hope that he may 
have it by him. If he has not, youll have to 
wait till to-morrow.” 

“ I’ll take your set of paste jewels,” she said, 
snecringly. “Of course they aren’t worth 
much, but they mi^t bring something.” 

His alarmed look told clearly the value of 
the gems, thou^ he tried to laugh as he re¬ 
plied, “ I should never consent to wrong you 
so. I should borrow my landlady's silver 
spoons and forks first.” 

They sat for some time without speakhig, 
t'ae woman dogged and stolid, the mim listen¬ 
ing sharply, but covertly. 

After about half an hour, they heard the 
boy running down the street and up the steps. 
He let himself in with a latch-key, and came 
to Mr. Norton’s door. 

“The gentleman says that he will send right 
round, sir,” he said. “He hadn’t just the 
money in his pocket, hut will borrow it” 

“Very well,” the gentleman replied, quietly. 
“ Here’s your half crown. You’re a jewel of 
a messenger.” 

He resumed his seat again, and that uncom¬ 
fortable silence fell for a tim& 

“ 1 got a note to-day from a man whom you 
have been questioning,” said Mr. Norton, at 
length- “ He had got some clue before, and 
your questions increased his suspicions. He 
is an enemy of mine, and would do me an 
injury if he could. I was going away to-night 
to get out of his clutches. If, by means of 
this enforced delay, I am hrou^tinto trouble, 
I will denounce you as an accomplice.” 

She stared at him, her face changing. 
“They could not know!” she whispered, 
eagerly. “ How could any one know ?” 

“ From your blabbing, woman’s tongue,” ha 
said, with bitter coldness. “ From those pa¬ 
pers, which anybody can read if yon are not 
home on the hour. From the manner in 
which you come here to-night, betraying me 
to the landlady.” 

The woman cowered, and repeated, “ They 
could not know. 1 was earefol to say nothing 
toexcitesuspicion when 1 asked for you. The 
worst thing I did was toni^t, and I was 
angry at your trying to cheat me when I knew 
that you were at home.” 

“ How about the papers ?” he asked, in the 
same tone. 

“ O, there’s no danger firom them,” “h* 
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plied, confident!}'. She did not care to tell him 
that she had lied in order to intimidate him, 
and that no line of her \\Titing or word of her 
speaking would ever betray him. 

“ "What did this man say?'" she asked, trem¬ 
ulously, after a little pause, her breath coming 
hurriedly, her eyes anxious. 

“ O, no matter. It isn’t Tery pleasant to 
remember,” answered her companion, coldly, 
but full of concealed exiUtation. lie liad 
fi’ightened her at las4 he thought, and now he 
saw his way clear. His selfish soul was utter¬ 
ly incapable of comprehending the remnant 
of love and generosity which still lingered in 
hers. Instead of fearing for herself, she had 
no thought whatever for herself; all was for 
him; all a terror lest in some way unkiio\ni 
to herself she had fulfilled her own threat of 
exposure. It was one thing to hold the rod 
over him, to know that she could make the 
man who had sconied her tremble, and quite 
another to see him in actual danger, which 
she could not avert. 

" I don’t believe that I have done you any 
harm, Clinord,” she said, faintly. “ God Ipjows 
I would not if I could help it. I have been 
tvild, but I never meant half I said. I would 
swear Ih.'it the story is false, to save you.” 

lie made no reply, only sat as though in a 
gloomy reverie; but in reality, scarce able to 
comical his hiward laughter, perceiving hi her 
pitiful woman’s sorrow and tenderness, only 
the craven fear of injury to herself, and the 
hope to flatter him hito sparing her. 

"WTiile they sat thus, there was a sound of a 
carriage stopping in front of the house. Clif¬ 
ford Norton started up, and seemed looking 
about for a chance to escape. Then steps 
cainc to the door, and the hell was loudly ning. 

Clifibrd Norton turned an accusing tace on 
the pale woman before him. “ You hear!” he 
said, fiercely. The next riioment the door of 
the room opened, and three men entered, 
constables, evidently. 

The woman ran to throw herself on her 
knees before the man whom she thought she 
had injured, catching at the hand which he 
drew rudely from her. 

^ Shut the door,” said one of the officers, 
drawing a paper from his pocket, and glancing 
to where the landlady and the messenger-hoy 
stood in the hall, staring at the tableau. 

The door was shut; then the officer ad¬ 
dressed liimself to ilr. Clifford, who had sunk 
into a chair and buried his face in his hands. 

I read your accusation before arresting 
you, sir?” he asked, solemnly. 


For a moment there w.as ijo reply, and the 
other two officers glanced significanilyateach 
other, then coughed behind tlieir hands. i 

“ Girl” began the legal spokesman, with au 
access of <iijnit 3 -. j 

“ I know what you are here for. I submit,” ! 
gasped tlie accused man, without raising Iiis 
head. " Let ns get ont of this at once. Don’t 
have a crowd about. Take me to jail at 
once.” 

" Cut what have you (lone ?” cried the wo- | 
man, finding voice, and lifting her deathly face 
to the strangers. “ He is^nnocent, gentlemea. 

I can swear to his innocence!” 

“Of courseF’ laughed one of the officers. 

“ I suppose that you are innocent, too, as in¬ 
nocent as a sucking dove. Now the fact is, 
madam, that you have got to go along, too. 
You were accessory to this a^\'ful crime.” 

She staggered back, and covered her face 
for a moment. 

“ Como, my fine fellow; we’ve got a carriage 
at the door to take you on an airing,” said one 
of the men, jocosciy touching 3rr. Norton on 
the shoulder: “ Circumstances admit of n* 
delay. We’re due at a certain hour, like the 
Dristol train.” 

The prisoner slirank away from his captor. 

“ Don’t touch me r he said, shivering. 

The three men laughecL “Dainty birdT 
said the one who had touched him, t aki ng 
hold of his arm now. “Come along.” 

The woman started forward and flung her¬ 
self on her knees before the officer. “ O, spare 
him!” she cried, passionately. “I am guilty 
—I alone! He did nothing. 1 was jealous—” 

“Curse you! Hold your tongue!” cried 
Clifford Norton, for the first time uncovering 
his face, and making as though he would 
striice her. 

Ih an agony at the-thought of harming 
where sue would have helped, she shrunk into 
silence, only looking at him with a face of 
passionate appeal. 

“Come, come! no more talk!” said one of 
the men. “ Come along, madam! Are those 
your traps, sir? You had better take them. 
You'may make quite a visit.” 

They went out togetiier, each of the prison¬ 
ers guarded by an officer, the thinl bringing 
down Mr. Norton’s baggage. Two men got 
inside, and the third jumped on to the box 
with the driver.* They drove and drove, the 
poor woman inside wildly looking for some 
chance of escape for the man who sat opposite 
her with his face bowed into his handj?. It 
seemed that they had been driving an hour, 
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when the carriage was ahnost stopped by some 
impediment in the street. At the same in¬ 
stant, Clifford Iforton made a spring at the 
door, and before they were aware, had opened 
it and leaped out They started after him 
with oaths and errclamations, and a hasty 
pulling out of concealed revolvers; and before 
the woman had time to collect her thoughts, 
she was alone in the carriage. 

A dart of hope ran through her like fire. 
He might escape. And with it came another 
thought Could she allow herself to go to 
prison, where she would remain in ignorance 
of his fate ? It took but a breath to resolve 
and act She stepped from the carriage, where 
no one seemed guarding her, and ran as for 
her life. 

It was in the country, and there were trees, 
and only scattered houses, as she sped along, 
the road seeming to swhn under ^er feet as 
she ran, her heart.panting wildly, only one 
thought keeping her from going headlong. 
He might escj^ 1 ^ 

As soon as she had left the carriage, the 
driver turned the horses’ heads, and drove 
geatly back toward the city. After a few 
minutes he drew rein, and three men, who 
were standing together at the side of the road, 
got into the carriage. They were laughing 
heartily. 

“ By heaven! Catlin,” Clifford Norton said, 
“that was well done! You'd better go into 
the legal line at once." 

“ Hang me if I know how the fellows do 
their business!” said the man called Catlin. 
“ I never saw an arrest in my life. I must 
kam how it is done, in case I might want to 
hoax a sharper one than that nymph seems 
to be.. But what on earth ailed you to laugh 
so? To be sure, she thought that it was 
hysterics. But it looked too much like what 
it was.” 

“ I was laughing at your solenm airs. Be¬ 
sides, I saw Summers’s evening dress under 
his cloak.” 

“ I pity that woman,” said Summers, a little 
gravely. “ She’s got good in her. Did you see 
how she wanted to take all the fault of your 
scrapes to herself? Poor thing! I hope that 
she'll come to no harm.” 

“0, you’re softT said Mr. Norton, impa¬ 
tiently. “I know more about that woman 
than you da She’ll take no blame that 
doesn’t belong to her, nor half that does.” 

“ Now, I tell you, Norton, yon owe ns a good 
treat for this. And you owe us the whole 
story.” 


“ The treat yon shall have right away,” was 
the prompt answer. “ The story PIl think 
about. A man of my age doesn’t like to tell 
boys his youthful indiscretions. It isn’t good 
for them.” 

Meantime, the woman had run on and on^ 
growing faint and dizzy, and at length fell 
headlong, all her senses deserting her. 

She might have Iain there fifteen minutes, 
and was just beginning to moan faintly hack 
to life again, when a couple, a lady and gen¬ 
tleman, came along, approaching a pretty 
cottage that stood in a little garden at the 
roadsida They started and stopped as this 
figure rose to its knees before them in the 
moonlight 

“ What is it, George ?” whispered the lady, 
clinging to her brother's arm. “ It must be a 
drunken woman.” 

“ Let me see,” he answered. “ What is the 
matter?” he asked aloud. 

The poor woman struggled up to her feet 
“lam sick, sir. I fainted and fell here I don’t 
know how long ago. I have no home, nor any 
place to go. Cannot you give me a night’s 
lodging? I can pay for it.” 

Tliey hesitated, asked several questions, and 
finally consented, bidding her follow them into 
the cottage near. Taking her into the bright 
little kitchen, where a neat servant-girl sat 
before the fire sewing, they examined her, and 
repeated their questions. 

She would make but little explanation. She 
had come from America to see a friend who 
was in trouble, she said, and she had missed 
him. She thought that he had left the 
country. 

But she was so plainly ill and wretched that 
the kind couple took pity on her. A cup of 
hot tea was brou^t, and she was persfladed 
to drink it; and when she had been assisted 
to a clean and comfortable bed by the servant- 
girl, the lady herself brought her a tumbler of 
moiled wina 

“Ton will sleep better for it,” she said, 
kindly, watching her drink it “ Now, if yoti 
are ill In the night and want help, knock on 
the floor with this cane, and Jenny will hear 
yon. Good-night” 

Overcome with latigue and illness, and 
•soothed by the wine she had drunk, the poor 
fugitive soon dropped asleep, in spite of her 
anxieties. 

The brother and sister sat in their pretty 
parlor and talked over the incident 

“ Jane Farrel,” said the lady, repeating the 
name that the stranger had given. “It sounds 
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English. Poor thing! ITow miserable such a 
lot must be, George! For a TYoman to wander 
alone, and friendless, and in grief, about the 
worKl, .'iiid drop .at ius>t at i>4)uiebodY's gate, at 
tlie mercy , 01 ' anybody \»ii(j thuiud lind lier. 
I»etter be under the s<xL O! death is not the 
worst aOliction 

She lifted her sweet and solemn eyes, full of 
tears, to her brother’s face. Ilis own grew 
dim, and he sighed deeply as he met her 
glanw; then both sat silent and thouglitful. 

George Frazer was a designer, whose busi¬ 
ness was in London, and who, four years be¬ 
fore, had brought his bride to this little cot¬ 
tage. There had been three happy years; 
then his wife died, leaving liis heart desolate. 
His sister Ellen, who had been living out as 
governess in a nobieman's family, left them on 
the death of her sister-iu-law, and went to 
live with her brother, to cheer him as she 
could, and to be'a mother to his little girl. 

Jaije Farrel, as the woman had called her¬ 
self, slept well for a few hours, but wolce at 
the first peep of dawn. Tlie first sensation of 
waking was a sickening dread. Something 
dreadful was pending. Rousing, the recollec¬ 
tion of her arrest broke sharply on her. Was 
she in prison? She stalled up in bed, open¬ 
ing her ej-es with a frightened stare. She saw 
a small bedroom, over whose one window a 
fiaunting scarlet vine was visible ouUide the 
snow-vvliite muslin curtain. A delicate paper 
of blue and white stripe covered the walls, and 
a small-pattenied carpet of the same colors 
was on the floor. A few pieces of simple fur¬ 
niture, and the bed on which she lay, were all 
the rest Everytliing clean, fresh aud pure, 
everything breathing of quiet and content. 
Herself was the only discordant object there. 
She iaiik back on to her pillow with a moan 
of utter self-loathing and despair, feeling that 
her presence soiled the place, and would soil 
whatever place she should dwell in. Wlierever 
there were flowers, she was the canker worm. 
If only she could die and done with it She 
Vould never be better prepared, never pre¬ 
pared at all, sbe thought 

She turned her clieek to the pillow, feeling 
so faint and weary, and waited to see if death 
would come. Somehow, she felt as though it 
would, as though some great change were to 
come over her. 

A great change did come over her, for she 
fell presently into a sweet and restful sleep, 
for the first time in many a long year. And 
it is likely that a greater change yet Tv*as or¬ 
dained for her by One who saw that she ha/^ 


suffered and sinned enough, and who, out of 
the depth of her own self-hatred, stooped to 
raise her to hi'^ love. . 

When she opened her eyes again, a pretty, 
blue-robed fonn was standing by her i>ed. 

‘‘Are you idling better this momiiig?” 
asked Ellen Frazer, in a bright, .sweet vcuce. 

** Yes, thank you. I am ashamed to liave 
troubled you so much,” stammered horviidtor, 
blushing painfully at the sight of that jture 
face. 

“ O, you did not trouble us at all.' I am so 
glad we happened to come along just as we 
did. Now don’t get up till you have a mind. 
Lie all day if you are tired, or ill. I will bring 
you some tea and toast, and you can rest as 
long as you like.” 

" O no! I must go," said the woman, start¬ 
ing up nervously. “ I am not fit to stay in the 
house with one like you. I will not take any 
breakfast here. Thank you, but I will go right 
away.” 

“ Isbal! not let you go now,” said the young 
woman, T.'ith gentle firmness. ^ You are not 
well, and need care. Perhaps you need assist¬ 
ance which we may be able to give you. 'For 
the rest, any one for whom Christ died is fit 
to Slay in tlie house with me. I am not a 
Pharisee, Jane Farrel, and if my Saviour for¬ 
gave the Magdalen, so can I.” 

“ I am not a Magdalen!” said the poor wo¬ 
man, with a momentary flash of dreary pride. 
“ My dear young lady, that sin has been spared 
me.” 

Ellen Frazer blushed, and uttered a quick 
“ forgive me! If you wish to get up now^ 
she added, “ dress, and come down the stairs 
just outside the door. I.shall be in the sitting- 
room and see you. Here is water, and all that 
you want.” 

She glided out, tripped lightly down the 
stairs, aud while Jane Farrel dressed, she. 
heard that sweet voice in merry play with a 
child. 

The recollection that there, was one depth 
of iniquity to which she had not fallen gave 
the poor creature a little strength and courage. 
She dressed herself with care, and smoothed 
out her thin hair, in whose darkness threads 
of white were beginning to come. Her dress 
was black, and did not indicate poverty or 
carelessness, and when she was ready to go 
down stairs she looked like a lady, whose 
estate is fallen indeed, but not forgotten- 

As she set her foot on the last step into the 
lower hall, she saw a pleas^t picture throng 
the open door opposite. A cheerful little sit- 
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ting-room, with the san shhung la on a crhn- 
son carpet, and a tiny fire of coal in the grate; 
and in all that glow a lovely child of three 
years old playing with a kitten, and rolling 
over with it on the carpet. Standing and 
Erniling down on them, dropping a word now 
and then, or touching them plaj'fully with the 
toe of her small slipper, was Ellen Frazer. 

“ you’re down,” she said, looking Up at 
sight of the woman, who timidly approached 
tlie door. “ Come right in. Take this chair; 
it io the casies't, Now I'll have your breakfast 
brought in immediately. Eose, wont you 
come and see the lady?” 

The child came shyly, a fair-haired, plump 
little thing, and stood at .the stranger’s knee, 
wztli her eyes downcast There was silence 
for a moment, for the woman was more shy 
than the infant But a sudden thought seem¬ 
ed to strike the little Rose, when she had 
waited as long as she thought advisable for 
the conversation to be oi)eiied. 

" See my Idtty!” she said, lihhig her round 
blue eyes to tlie pale and embarrassed face 
above her. 

“ O, wliat a lovely kitty!” said Jane Parrel; 
and the ice once broken, they immediately 
proceeded to get acquainted. 

In a few minutes iliss Frazer came in from 
the kitchen, followed by the senmit-girl, v/ho 
carried breakfast on a waiter, and placed it 
on a stand at the strangcr^s elbow. 

“ You .are so good!” whispered Jane Farrcl, 
with tremulous lips, as her young hostess 
l>oured Che tea for her. 

“ It is easy to do what I do, and costs me 
nothing,” said the girl, smiling. “ Indeed, it 
23 such a pleasure that I am afraid I may do 
it from self-indulgence. The real good is 
what h hard to do.” 

‘‘Ah! good b good, whether it be hard or 
easyP sighed her vbitor. 

Jane Farrcl stayed with her new protectors 
tliat day, ** to rest ” the young lady iusbted. 
Then the next day she was persuaded to re- • 
main a few days longer, and assbt in some 
Ecwing for little Rose. And so a week passed, 
and another, and tins peaceful home b^an to 
take such hold on her that she dreaded tlie 
thought of leaving it. 

But that one anxiety would never rest. 
"Where was Clifford Norton? Had he escaped? 
She had eagerly searched the papers every 
day, and had not seen a word about or 
even any notice of the transaction in which 
^e herself had been ei^aged. The anxiety 
grew dreadful as the days wore away. She j 


had confidence enough in the man’s boldness 
and dexterity to think that he might make Lb 
escajze then; but what was to become of him 
in the end? She felt that she desired never 
to see hlra z^ain, but the thought of him 
hunted up and down the earth was too pain- 
fuf. She felt that she must go out and see 
•what had become of him, and share hb peril, 

^ if he ^vere in peril, as she had shared Ins siu. 
She told her hostess that she must go. 

" You Imow your own business best,” Ellen 
Frazer s:«d. “But I am sorry to have you 
go. frtioige and I feel that you are just the 
person we need to lire with xis. I have so 
little experience in household matters; and, 
besides, I am very often lonely. When Rose 
was sick iast month I was terrified to death. 
But if you must go, we will not detain you.” 

The struggle was hard in that lonely and 
broken heart. Here was a pure and peaceful 
asylum offered her. Here she might leam 
what hope b, and wash away her sins, and 
even gain virtue. It was a temptation. 

But she felt that she must first satbfy her 
own heart—^en must tell her friends her 
•whole story, and let them choose freely and 
undcrstandingly. 

“ I would gladly accept your offer of a home," 
if I could,” she said; with qurrering lip, “And 
It may be that I could come back some 
if you still should think that I can be iisefuL 
But there b one subject on which I must bo 
satbfied before I can have peace. I must find 
the one whom I came to England to see, 

• Then I -udll come back and tell you my whole 
story, and if you will still take me, you will 
be doing the work of angeb. I feel that here, 
and -no where else, can I save my soul I 
have 110 other refuge but the grave.” 

“ Go, then,” said the giii, with tears in her • 
eyes; “ and come z^ain when you Never 
fezir nor hesitate to come, even after a long 
time. Hy brother owns thb cottage, and as 
long as we both Ih-e we shall be here. He 
has lost the only one he could ever love, and 
I know that he will never many zigain. I, 
too, had ahope once; hut it withered, and I 
look forward to and desire no other home 
than this. I shall rear up dear little Rose in 
the pkice of a child of my own. When your 
work b done come back to us, and we will 
welcome you. You know that the obligation 
will be mutuzU, for you can he a great help to 
me.” 

So with many tears the wroderer went forth 
again, giving no acomnt of Izeisel^ only prom¬ 
ising to write if she were ill or in need. The- 
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brother and sister went to the gate with her, 
and at parting they gave her a warm hand¬ 
clasp. 

She went away without being able to say a 
word; but turning after a little while, and 
seeing them still standing there, with little 


Hose peeping out between them, she lifted 
her hands and called down a blessing on 
them. 

And that was the first time that Jane Farrel 
had ever blessed anybody in her life. 

[to be contdtued.] 
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PART III. 


Mbs. Bessie Lakg Had been in Bond 
House three months, and "was -well settled 
there. Ail her old friends had been to see 
her, and she had made some new ones. Everj’- 
body congratulated her on the possession of 
such splendid apartments, and everybody took 
forgranted that she would stay in Bond House 
till she should go to housekeeping. 

Some of her friends obsen*ed that of late 
her replies to these congratulations were less 
cordial , than formerly. Perhaps the subject 
was an old story. Her landlady noticed, too, 
that Mrs, Lang was verj’ curious to know all 
she could learn about the former occupants of 
the rooms, and once she found the little lady 
out in the corridor witji a cane, which she 
was knocking on the outside of the wall of 
her room, sounding-in various places. 

" I believe that this wall is getting rickety,” 
she said, desisting immediately on being oh. 
serred. Or have you rats in the house, Mrs. 
White?” 

" I am not much troubled with rats,” the 
landlady said, hesitatingly. “But tliere are 
some. Do you hear them in the wall ?” 

“Yes; it is either rats, or else the wall is 
getting some way loose. I think that the 
panels crack sotnetimes, and we feel draughts,” 
replied Mrs. Long. 

Mre. White frowned slightly, mote with 
amciety than with anger, it seemed, and after 
waiting a minute, and seeing that the lady 
had no more to say to her, she went away 
without any further remark. 

Mrs. Lang went into her room, leaving tlie 
door open after her. “ I want to hear Frank 
when he comes,.” she said, and sat'doTvn by a 
window to look out. 

It was later than he usually came, and was 
growing dark. The lamplighter outside light¬ 
ed the street lamps, and lights began to shine, 
here and there, from windows. 

^ Why doesn’t he come ?” ^d the young 


wife, pettishly. “ I don't see the need of his 
staying out so late.” 

As she spoke, some one stood behind her, 
she thought. It was evidently her husband, 
who had come up unheard, and was going to 
cheat her, standing unseen till she should 
turn. Her heart beat joyfully, but she deter¬ 
mined not to gratify him. She still looked out 
the window, but with her head slightly turned, 
so that she had a side glimpse of a line of 
black, probably his coat-sleeve. He stood so 
long, that after a while she got out of patience, 
and moved slowly to one side, to see better, 
or that the movement might induce him to 
speak. The shadow moved with her, leaving 
only that outline visible, and as she moved, a 
low. long sigh was breathed dose to her. 

“Why, Frankr she exclaimed, turning 
quickly. 

There was no person there! She felt her 
face grow hot with the rush of blood to iler 
head, and springing up, she began searclahg. 
the room- 

“ You need not tty to hide,” she said, l%ht~ 
ing the gas, and turning- it up to the utmost.. 
Then, having searched the parlor, she lighted’ 
the inner room, and searched that also 
oughly. There was-no i>€rson to be seen^ 

“Some one came in and ran out ^iia,”*sKe 
said, and going to the window again, saw. her 
husband coming up the street. She ran. out 
and met him on the landing. “Idowish.that. 
you could get home earlier, Frank!” she said,. 
as Ihey went into their room, 

“I wish I could, too,” he answere<$. “T 
would if it were possible, Bessie. But just 
now I am very busy, and ^all not be aSle to 
leave the office any day for a month before five 
o’clock. To-night I was a little later, for I 
stopped to get tickets for the theatre. Doyou 
wanttogo?”p 

“ Yes, of course! There’s the dinner-belL”' 

The dining-room of Bond House bad a gay 
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appearance. The house Tvas partly filled ^th 
lodgers, professional gentlemen, or men not 
always in town, who took their meals else¬ 
where; and there were but twenty regular 
boarders. These were all acquainted with 
each other, and were mostly gay young people. 
They used to go to places of amusement in 
large parties, that were knovsii and noticed as 
the Bond House parties, and that usually at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention to themselves. 
The ladies wore the latest styles, and were 
sometimes a little too extravagant in their 
following of fashion, affecting, indeed, a slight 
eccentricitj’, and dropping any cut, or material, 
or arrangement, as soon as it had been adopted 
elsewhere. Tliey had greatpride in the house, 
and in each other, and stood together against 
all outward assaults. They were, moreover, 
very particular who came to the house, and 
the landlady would no more have dared to 
admit a stranger without first consulting her 
lady boarders, than she would have dared to 
refuse them soup at dinner. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Lang went into the 
dining-room, most of the people were in their 
seats, imd a chorus of gay greetings met their 
appearance. 

“ Come here and sit by me,” said Mrs. Col. 
Margrave, a middle-aged lady, with a profusion 
of light flaxen curls under her coquettish cap 
of point lace. “I have been driving people 
away from these chairs ever since I came in, 
and keeping them for you.” 

The young couple immediately took posses¬ 
sion of the reserved chairs. Kobody at Bond 
House bad any special place at table, but each 
sat where he or she liked, next the person to 
whom they wished to speak at that time. So 
that Mrs. Margrave's calling Bessie Lang to 
her side showed that.she had something to 
communicate to her. 

“ Now, Mr. Lang, you just attend to your 
next neighbor, and donT hear one word that 
Bessie and I are going to say. She will tell 
you afterwards, of course, but I wont let you 
hear me. It is awful scandal, so shut your 
ears.” 

Mr. Lang immediately proceeded to devote 
himself to his next neighbor, as per order, 
and was soon in an interesting discussion on 
tlie rival merits of certain opera queens, who 
had been designing to allow the citizens of 

N-to hear them sing, and see them sweep 

their robes about, paying enormously for tlie 
same. 

** Bessie Lang,” began Mrs. Margrave, in a 
whisper,* as she unfoidccl her napkin, “ Fve 


brought home two items of news to-day. In 
the first place, Valenciennes is going out, and 
Limerick laces are the only wear, unless you 
wear Honiton like carved ivory. Tm so glad 
I didn^t buy that cape. After all, I don’t like 
Yalenciepnes, with its everlasting little cot¬ 
tony patterns. Now for the second piece oi 
information. It concerns you, my dear.” 

‘^Me?” repeated Bessie Lang, in some af¬ 
fright. She had a horror of being talked 
about, and would have sufiered a great deal 
sooner tlian give food for gossip. 

“ Yes, you!*’ repeated the lady, complacent¬ 
ly. “ Perhaps you^don’t know it yet, though 
it*s a wonder if you don’t. I am delighted !’* 

Taking two or three sips of her soup, Mrs. 
Margrave waited to be questioned. 

“ Now, Mrs. Maigrave, you know that I am 
in torment!” Mrs. Lang said, in a plaintive 
whisper. “Do let that horrible soup alone; 
it has onion in it.” 

“ 0,1 can fumigate,” said the lady, with the 
greatest coolness. “But I will relieve your 
anxiety. Now, my dear child,”—looking con¬ 
fidentially at Bessie—“ you must not be fright¬ 
ened at what I tell you. I dare say that it is 
all nonsense. Now promise me that you will 
not be frightened.” 

“O, good gracious! I will promise any¬ 
thing I” cried Mrs. Lang, in an agony of im¬ 
patience. 

“ ‘Well, clear, now tell me if you ever noticed 
anything queer in those rooms of yours ?” 

Mrs. Lang grew very red in the face, and 
stammered out, “ What do you mean ?” 

“ "Why, they have the name of being haiuit- 
ed,” in a whisper, “ It has been kept quiet, 
partly for Mrs. White’s sake, partly for the 
name of the house, and partly because the 
people who have seen and heard these strange 
things don't want to be laughed at I often 
wondered what made Sidney Meyers and his 
wife go out in such haste. It seems that they 
bore these supematiural doings as long as they 
could. They almost fell out about it, because 
Mrs, Meyers's mother is a spiritualist, you 
know, and Sidney insisted that she caused the 
disturbance by some trick or other. But that 
is all nonsense, for Mrs. Lumly is a lady, 
though a spiritualist. Then the Thanes went 
out, and Mrs, Thane was out of health and 
nen'ous for a long time after. Mrs. Brace 
told me the whole story this afternoon. She 
says that the rooms are never occupied long 
by the same persons, but have five tenants 
where the otlicr rooms have one, thougli they 
are the finest apartments in the house. She 
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says that nsnaJJy a tenant hears nothing for a 
month; then the doings begin, graduiiy at 
first, but growing boider, till there is no bear¬ 
ing them. They have all been watebing to 
hear about you, and are perfectly astonished 
that yon have had no trouble yet" 

Mrs. Lang’s impulse was to out with the 
whole story; but she bit her tongue, nnfl only 
said, ‘* It is odd, to be sure. But it is very 
likely that some spiritualist is at the bottom 
cf the affair — some spiritualist or joker. 
Ghosts are gone by, you know.” 

“Besides this, Mrs. Bruce told me that 
things were visible from.the outside. Tou 
Imow her sister, Mrs. Miller, lives just opposite 
your eastern window, across the avenue. The 
first that she ever saw was a good manv years 
ago, ten years, or more. She says that her 
chamber-girl told her that she guessed one of 
the lady boarders .across at Bond House was 
in trouble, for that she and the cook had seen 
her several times walking past the window, 
wringing her hands and weeping. For a time 
Mrs. Jtillcr paid no attention, and told the 
girls to min d their own business, and not be 
staring in at people’s windows. But one day 
she sat at the window, looking into the avenue, 
and happening to glance at the windows of 
the painted chamber, she saw a light flare up 
in it suddenly—it was just growing twilight— 
and there was a lady rushing across the room, 
with her arms thrown up as though she were 
wild, and bcrbairstreamingorerbersboalders. 
Mrs, Miller says that her impression was that 
the room had caught fire, and the woman had 
rushed in, half-dressed, to rescue a child from 
the bed. But she had hardly started to her 
feet, before the light went out suddenly, as 
though the gas were shut off, and it was per¬ 
fect darkness. She was so alarmed that she 
went over in the evening to call on a friend 
who was boarding here, and asked in a round¬ 
about way about the people, and if anything 
had happened. She learned that nothing had 
happened, in the way of accident or alarm, 
and that the suite of rooms where she had 
seen the light was unoccupied and locked up. 
She said that she had seen every article of 
furniture in the room when that tight Sared 
up, and even noticed the painting on the 
walls.” 

“ I suppose some one went in there and 
lighted the gas,” Mrs. Lang said. 

“ So Mrs. Miller thought,” Mrs. Margrave 
persisted. “ Bat she has seen and heard so 
much since that she believes that something 
is wrong with the room. Since you have been 


in the room she has seen that same woman 
walking to and fro, and wringing her hands. 
And people in the street have seen her. If 
she were not so unlike yon, they would begin 
to say that Frank ill-uses you. Mrs. Miller 
knows the lac^ she has seen it so many tjmps 
She says that the lady is tall and elegant in 
shape, with a perfect torrent of black hair 
hanging down her back, far below the waist. 
She says that she is beautiful, but looks like a 
tragedy-queen, has large black eyes, which she 
sometimes rolls up, beautiful features, a little 
dusky, but clear Spanish-hued, and fine black 
brows and lashes. She says that as this lady 
walks she wrings her hands, and talks to her^ 
self, apparently, in a violent manner, seeming 
fo rave. Sametmes she mB approach the 
window, and look up at the sky; and she al¬ 
ways ends by rushing towards the bed and 
disappearing. This is almost always in the 
painted chamber; but sometimes she appears 
in the parlor. But she is always quieter there, 
and giides about like a lady in company.” 

Mrs. Lang had grown slightly pale at the 
latter part of this recital, and her voice was 
not quite steady when she spoke: 

“ If there is anything in this, and if these 
singular appearances are in my windows, I 
must, of course, search it out It is a trick, of 
course, and is scandalous. Some person who 
lives in the house and knows its ways must 
be doing this to amuse themselves. It is im- 
pertinent for any person to go into my rooms 
when I am out. I shall certairdy watch.” 

“But,” the gossip said, “Mrs. Miller has 
seen you at one window and this lady at the 
other at the same time; and once she saw her 
stand behind your chair and look over your 
shoulder, when you were looking out for your 
husband.” 

Bessie put down her fork, and became very 
pale. 

“ But you promised me that you wouldn’t 
he frightened,-” remonstrated her friend, in an 
amdons whisper. 

“I am not frightened; I am angry!” Mrs. 
Lang said, recovering herself. “ It is an im¬ 
pudent hoax,and I shall expose it. But please 
don’t say anything about it, Mrs. Margrave. 
■WeAvill watch, and catch the joker. If wo 
say anything it will put bhn on his guard.” 

“ Of course!” Mis. Margrave assented, recol¬ 
lecting her cold dinner. 

Mrs. Larig made a mere feint of eating, and, 
from being pale, her cheeks grew to have such 
crimson roses that the company remarked 
them. 
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“That's right! You’ve got good blood!” 
whispered Mrs. Mai^ve, approvinglj*, as they 
rose from the table. “ I do like to sec a per¬ 
son who can face danger, though I am afraid 
of my shadow. Xow,if such stories had been 
told me about my rooms, I wouldn't have 
stepped over the threshold again.” 

“ Please don’t let Frank, any more than any 
one else, know anything about it just yet,” 
Bessie said. “ He is so skeptical he would be 
sure to laugh at me, and he migh t play us 
some trick as a p unishm ent- You and I will 
sec what we can find out.” 

The lady nodded, and the company all went 
across the hall to the large drawing-room, 
where they always gathered after dinner. 

A few* minutes’ chat, then they separated, 
to go on their several ways for the evening, 
leaving only a dull whist quartette in posses¬ 
sion of the room. A small party, among whom 
were our friends the Langs, went to the 
theatre. There was Mrs. Howard, a painted 
dowager, magnificent in lace hood and Cash- 
mere shawl, her niece, Annette Howard, a fair 
waxen maiden, dressed in blue, looking like a 
pearl in blue enamel, and her nephew, James 
Howard, much Uke his sister .iVnnette, and a 
very handsome young escort There was Tom 
Calvert, a dashing young hussar, and there 
were the Langs, Bessie bright and sparkling 
in her gray dress and pink Alpine mantle. 
Not by any means a contemptible party, par¬ 
ticularly when they went in late, and rustled 
do^vn to their seats in the orchestra chairs 
before a crowded house. Of course it just 
suited them- It was pleasant to know that 
more glasses were levelled at them than 
directed toward the stage. It was pleasant 
for Bessie Lang to know that gentlemen would 
inquire who that “pretty girl in the pink 
mantle ” was. It was pleasant for Miss An¬ 
nette to hear afterwards that some one who 
had just returned from Europe pronounced 
her“;-.ristocratic-looking;” and it was simply 
delightful for Mrs. Howard to Iniow that she 
could appear out in five difierent India shawls, 
and that all her lady friends were aware of 
that fact, and would any one of them have 
been glad to tear her eyes out when she swept 
majestically past them, dropping the rich (olds 
from her ample shoulders. 

I am not presenting my characters in very 
heroic colors, the reader perceives. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the heroic element docs not yet 
overflow the sordid. These people are mere 
ordinary fashionable folks, neither better nor 
worse, on an average, than their neighbors. 


Possibly there may be a pearl hidden in each 
of them, somewhere, if only circumstances 
could find it. Probably they will go doum to 
the grave with it unfound. 

It W115 late when they went home, and found 
the four tireless whist-players still sitting over 
their interminable game. Our theatre party 
indulged in a few jokes at their expense, then 
gathered around the grate at the furtliest end 
of the room, and languidly commented on the 
play. Mrs. Franklin Ilajdred came in from a 
party, and stood a monument of pink sill:, 
blonde and wilted roses. These last she tore 
off with pettish fingers, and tossed into the 
fire. , 

“ I do believe that Dora Lawson tries to 
imitate mef’ she said, glancing at Bessie, 
“ She always contrives to wear the same thing 
that I do, and to put some touch to it that I 
have not Bessie Lang, do you tell her what 
I am going to wear?” 

“ Nonsense !*’ said Bessie, in some heat. 
“ If I told her she wouldn't wear it on any 
account. I dare say that she thinlis you’copy 
her.'’ 

“ It is very strange,” the lady said, nodding 
her head. “ This is the tliird time. Her dress 
was pregisely like mine, and the laces the 
samej hut she quite extinguished me bv 
wearing a scarf uf silver gauze, and a veil of 
silver gauze at the back of her head. They 
called her “ Love in a mist,*’ and I was only a 
woman in a pink gown!” 

The company laughed a little. 

“ They say that her lover is in a Scotch 
mbt,” some one said. “ It is believed that 
she has discarded him.” 

“ O noT’ said Bessie, eagerly. “ It is a niis- 
tal;c. Dora hereelfassured me that the rumor 

was quite unfounded.” 

“At all events, she scarcely noticed him all 
this evening,'’ Mrs. Hajired said. “It was 
quite tragical—my lady briiiiant, frosty and 
all-conquering, the gentleman pale, fierce, dis¬ 
dainful. It Vt'as quite like a novel, I assure 
you. I shouldn't be surprised if he were to 
kill her.’’ 

“ I wish that she would bring him down a 
little, ’ Tom Calvert said, heartily. “ His 
supercilious ways are unbearable. He has a 
way of glancing over you from head to foot 
that makes you clench your hand, and wish 
that he would say something as insolent as 
his looks.” 

“I’m so sleepy!” yawned Bessie, to cover 
her annoyance at the turn the conversation 
had taken. 
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“ You’ve got a grand illumination in your 
room,” Mrs.*Hayfred remarked, as the husband 
and wife rose. 

• Bessie turned hastily,her fhee growing pale. 

^ Tlicre’s no light in our room. We haven't 
been up since we came home from the 
theatre.” 

“Then you left the gas burning” was the 
answer. “ For the room was a blaze of light 
when I rode up the avenue. I wondered that 
you had the curtains up. But I am quite sure 
that some one was there.” 

Bessie shrank back from the door, and stood 
with her face so that no one saw it. 

“ Perhaps 3Irs. White went in to see if the 
room was on fire,” iirs. Howard suggested. 
“ I don’t believe that burglars would come so 
early, or make so bright a light.” 

“ I think I did leave the gas burning” Mr. 
Lang said; so, taking courage, Bessie hade 
the company good-night, and followed her 
husband up stairs. She felt herself grow chiiiy 
as she reached the corridor, but setting her 
mouth firmly, walked on by her husband’s, 
side. Opening the door, they found the room 
perfectly dark; but a breath of chill air broke 
over them, and stopped them on the threshold. 

“ The window must be open,” said Bessie, 
with chattering teeth. 

“ I can’t think what Mrs. Hayfred wanted 
to tell such a story for,” smd Mr. Lang, with 
very unusual sharpness, as he went to light 
the gas. 

Bessie went into the room, and, making a 
great effort, shut the door after her. It seemed 
as though she were shutting out all wholesome 
influences, and closing herself and husband 
into a finng tomb. The air had a chx7l in 
which both shivered, thou^ each strove to 
disguise it from the other; and when the light 
streamed up, Bessie saw that her husband’s 
face had a peculiar and frightful pallor, like 
that which is seen under a green ll^t 

Her very fright giving her courage, she went 
into the painted chamber alone, and herself 
lighted the gas there. There was no window 
open in either of the rooms, and a hot air was 
coming steadily through the register. 

“ These rooms have the most disagreeable 
draughts,” Mr. Lang s^d. “ I must speak to 
Mrs. White about it. I think that the doors 
need listing.” 

Bessie tried to chase the phantoms from her 
mind, and put a commonplace interprefcafion 
on all that she had seen and heard. She was 
ashamed to speak her fears to her husband, 
and had, also, a sort of fear in the matter. 


It seemed to her that if once she should speak 
of such things their occurrence would be more 
frequent. 

The two went to bed, and pretended to 
sleep; but each was wakeful and nervous, 
Mrs. Lang was as much annoyed and mysti¬ 
fied as his wife, but a great deal more ashamed 
of mentioning it. Besides, he didn’t wish to 
frighten her, and resolved to wait till she 
should show some signs of alarm. 

As they lay, the othere of the household 
came up stairs, and went into their several 
rooms. They could hear the good-nights, and 
the shutting of doors. Then all was silent. 
The young moon bad set, and a gray mist 
overspread the stars. The chamber was dark, 
save for two squares of pale light that marked 
the windows. Both held their breath in that 
silence, and each was heartily wishing that 
the other would speak or move, when sudden- 
.ly the bed shook with a strong shudder. 

Bessie caught her husband’s arm, giving a 
stifled cry of terror. He lay silent for a mo¬ 
ment, too astonished and horror-stricken to 
be able to stir. 

“ Frank I Frank T gasped Bessie, and he felt 
her hand grow cold in his. 

At that moment a few low, detached knocks 
were heard on the-head of their bed, growing 
louder, and travelling towards the foot; and 
then the .bed shook .^ain, this time seeming 
as though some person were under it, trying 
to lift it and throw its occupants out. As the 
last shudder rattled the head-board, Frank 
Lang sprang out of bed. “ I will know what 
this means,” he said, lighting the gas as quick¬ 
ly as possible, and turning on the full column. 
It homed dim and biue, and as Bessie looked 
at her husband she almost screamed in terror 
at his looks. He had that same singular pale¬ 
ness which she had observed when they came 
up stairs, and his hair seemed to rise on his 
head. There was a wild look in his eyes, and 
though he had tried to speak with resolution, 
his words were articulated like those of one 
whose speech is affected by paralysis, the 
words thick and indistinct. 

She could only lie half-fainting with terror, 
while he searched the room, looking in every 
possible place of concealment. He.even made 
her rise from the bed, and took off the clothes 
and mattresses, closely examinii^ the bedstead 
and the spring bottom. There was nothing 
to be seen thatconld solve the mystery. 

“ What does ail the gas?” Be^e ventured 
to ask, at last. 

“ The devil, probably!” herhxisband replied. 
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“ I think that he has possession of this rootcu” 

“ Did you ever see anj*thing before?” asked 
Bessie, beginning to suspect that he had- 

“Tes. Have you?” 

“Tes; and Fve been wanting to tell you, 
hut thought you would laugh at me,” Bessie 
said. 

“'Well, perhaps we may as well laugh at 
each other,” Jilr. Lang said, making an effort 
to throw off his terror. “ I dare say that we 
shall find out the meaning of all this. Suppose 
we go to bed again, and see what will happen ?” 

“ Hark!” the wife whispered, her face grow¬ 
ing white again. 

A faint knocking began near the door, and 
travelled slowly around the room, multiplying 
as it proceeded, and growing louder, so that 
when it reached the windows the sashes rattled 
under the strokes. 

“ O my God!” shivered Bessie, cowering in 
her husband’s arms. 

The knocking ceased, and gradually the gas 
burned more brightly, till the light w clear 
and full as ever. 

“ There! I hope it is over now,” the husband 
said. 

“I shall not go to bed again to-night,” 
Bessie said, after waiting a while. “ I shall 
dress, and if I hear any more of this, I will 
call Mrs. 'White. I tell you, Frank, there has 
been something dreadful done in this room!” 

The two dressed themselves, and sat for a 
few minutes in a cold and uncomfortable 
silence. Then they began to talk in whispers, 
trying in vain to account for what was unac¬ 
countable, each trj’ing to deceive the other, 
and failing utterly. An hour passed so, and 
as there was no sign of anything extraordinary, 
they began to grow a little sleepy. 

* “ I think that you had better" lie down, and 
I will ^t here by the bed,” the husband said. 
“ I doft believe there'll he any more nonsense 
to-nigft” 

“ I ^n’t know,” she hesitated. “ I hate to 
have you sit up, hut I dread to lie down.” 

“ It is two o’clock now. I will sit till four,” 
he said. “ Then, if all should be quiet, I will 
take a nap, too.” 

“ Wont you be lonesome ?” asked the wife, 
wistfully, ashamed to leave him to watch 
alone, yet scarcely able to keep her eyes open, 
and not daring to have both off guard. 

“ril wake you up if I am,” her husband 
said, smiling, and trying to feel very brave. 

“ Well,” Bessie said, slowly rising. 

As she did so she seemed struck motionless, 
and like marble, white and cold. There was 


the sound of a soft, slow step in the other 
room, and the rustling of a lady’s dress as she 
walked. The step and the rustling slowly 
approached the door of the room where they 
were, and when it neared the threshold, and 
the mysterious visitor seemed about to appear 
before them, Bessie Lang’s restrained nen-es 
could bear no more, and with a shrill scream 
she sank fainting on to the floor. 

Bless me! what is that ?” said Mrs. Mar¬ 
grave, rousing herself, in her room across the 
hall. “Colonel Margrave,wake up! Some¬ 
thing has happened that is dreadful Do 
make haste! Somebody screamed, and there 
are people out in the hall. I do believe that 
it is Bessie Lang. She has been frightened 
by that ghostly trash. Atq you ever going to 
be dressed? My goodness! don’t stop to curl 
your whiskers! Of all the meu— 

Opening his door. Colonel Margrave saw 
Frank Lang out in the hall, supporting liis 
wife in his arms. He had brouglit her directly 
out, knowing that it would not do for her to 
open her eyes in that room, and feeling him¬ 
self that he was better out of it. 

“What's the matter?” asked Colonel Mar¬ 
grave, in astonishment. 

“ My wife has fainted. Wont you help me 
to carry her down stairs?” 

“Down stairs!” repeated the geirtleman, 
going out “'Wliy not carry her into your 
own room ?” 

“Curse the room!” cried Mr. Lang, with 
energj’. 

“ Bring her in here!’’ called out Mrs. Mar¬ 
grave, who had hastily donned a dressing- 
gown. 

Bessie revived as she was laid on the bed, 
hut seemed scarcely in her senses. She start¬ 
ed up wildly, seeming to see some frightful 
object, her eyes staring, her lace covered with 
perspiration. 

“ Shut the door! shut the door!” she gasped 
hoarsely, and seemed relieved when they had 
obeyed her. “ O Mrs. Margrave T’ sbe said, 
“ I wouldn’t own to you that I had seen or 
heard ar jHiing in those rooms. I had, and 
so had Frank; but we did not even tell each 
other. But to-night we have seen enough.” 

She shivered, and dropped her face into the 
pillows. 

“Mercy! what is it?” cried Mrs. Margrave, 
glancing fearfully towards the door. 

Frank Lang told them everything that they 
had seen and heard that night, adding what 
he had not spoken of before. 

“ I have noticed things to be odd for several 
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■weeks,” lie said. “ I haTe felt those creeping 
chills, as though the room were suddenly filled 
■with ice, and I could see that visitors felt 
them, though they said not^ig. I have seen 
them, when talking cheerfully, suddenly be¬ 
come grave, shiver, then glance about to see 
where the cold air came fiviiL Mrs. Freeman 
once insisted that the window must be open 
iu the iuner room, and ■would not be content 
UIJ Bessie -ivent to see. I have had that feel¬ 
ing come over me in those rooms many a time, 
a creeping cold, a rising of my Irair, and such 
a sense of horror as I cannot describe. Tm 
not a coward, nor a superstitious fellow, and I 
never had any such experience before. I 
firmly believe that there’s something evil in 
that room. The first thing that I saw I blamed 
l)oor Bessie, though I didn’t tell her. I was 
coming up the avenue, late in the afternoon, 
and saw her sitting in the window, looking 
out for me; and just at her side, and looking 
over her shoulder, was a strange lace—a wo¬ 
man with long, black hair hanging over her 
shoulders. I wondered who it could be, and 
when I got in, finding no one there, I asked 
Bessie who it was. She siijd there had been 
no one there, and insisted on it I didn’t 
describe the person, and dropped the subject. 
But I really thou^t that Bessie was deceiving 
me, and I felt hurt about it- for a long time. 
But one evening, just before dinner, Bessie 
■was in the chamber finishing dressing, and I 
out in the parlor, sitting by the window, and 
glaucing toward the bedroom door, I saw a 
woman standing there in the dim light, with 
her liair hanging over her shoulders. At first 
I thought that it was Bessie, and was going 
to ask her if she was no nearer being dressed 
than that, when I heard Bessie scream inside 
the chamber. I felt cold in an instant, and 
started up, calling out to know what was the 
matter. lAs I spoke, and ran towards the bed¬ 
room, the figure faded without moving from 
the threshold- I found Bessie looking pale, 
hut she said that she had stuck a pin in her 
shoulder.” 

" I saw her, too,” Bessie said, from her pil¬ 
lows. Let me stay here to-night, Mrs. Mar¬ 
grave. I cannot go near that room a^un.” 

Colonel Margrave had been greatlyinterest- 
cd in these revelations, and he immediately 
proposed that Bessie should remain ■with his 
wife, while he and Mr. Lang should spend ^le 
rest of the night in the painted chamber. It 
■was settled so, and while the two women lay 
listening and trembling, their husbands 
searched the two rooms thorou^y, then laid 


down, dressed, to be ready for anything that 
might happen. 

The hours' wore slowly to dayli^t, and 
there was no sign of any supernatural doings. 
And with the dayhght ca m e courage. Bessie 
went back to her own room, and Colonel 
Margrave returned to his, aU agreeing to keep 
their night’s adventure to thems^res, since 
no one else had been disturbed. 

‘•I’m inclined to think that it’s all their im¬ 
agination, in spite of your great stories," Col¬ 
onel Margrave said, to his 'wife. “ I think that 
they had been asleep.” 

O fudge. Colonel Margrave T his -wifcsiud, 
impatiently. “ Can’t you see that they are no 
more lilvely to he imposed on than you are? 
Then how 'will you explain the singular fact 
of their both imagining the .same things when 
they never told each other, but tried to con¬ 
ceal what they had seen and heard ? I don’t 
liivc a too ready credulityj hut a too stubborn 
skepticism is just as bad, and no whit wiser.” 

B ^ Je Lang slept late, and she and her 
h usban d had breakiast sen tup to them. THien 
that meal "was over they sent for their land¬ 
lady, and told her the -whole stoiy of their 
experience in her room. 

“ Now, Mrs. "White,” Mr. Lang said, “ I want 
you to tell us what you know about it. We 
have a right to require that. I am not sure 
that you had any ri^t to withhold the infor¬ 
mation so long.” 

Mrs. White looked pale and troubled. ^ Per¬ 
haps I ought to have told you,” she said; “ but 
eveiybody lauglis at such things, and I didn’t 
loiow how you would take it. Besides, I 
couldn’t be sure that you would ever be 
troubled any, and I can’t get along well with¬ 
out letting these rooms, I have never seen 
anything to compare with what you have 
seen. Once I did that lady at the window, 
when I was coming up the avenue, and once 
I saw a light shining out over and under the 
door when the room was untenanted, and 
■when I knew that there was no one in iL 
But I have never seen anything of a woman 
when I have been inside. It is true, two of 
my boarders have left on account of it; but 
they didn’t want me to say anything about it, 
and they didn’t say much to me about what 
they saw and heard. Ineverknewof any one 
being touched orhurt here; and I thought it 
likely that if any real courageous person rame 
In, he could drive away the evil, if there is 
any.” 

“ How long have you "had the house?” Mr. 
Lang asked. 
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“About eight years.” 

“Who had it before you?” 

“ ilr. William "White, my uncle.” 

“ Did they ever say anytliing to you about 
these rooms being troubled?” 

“ Not till after I got into the house,” Mrs. 
White replied. “ My uncle’s wife was dead, 
and he had a housekeeper. This housekeeper 
had a spite at me, because I prevented my 
uncle's marrying her, as he came near doing 
once. I think that she wanted to get me in, 
80 that I should lose by the house, on account 
of these rooms.” 

“ Wliat did they surmise was the meaning 
of these appearances ?” asked Mr. Lang. 

“ My uncle never believed much in them,” 
the landlady replied. “ He was one of those 
matter-of-fact persons who are never impressed 
by anything that they can’t weigh and meas¬ 
ure. He used to say that he believed it to be 
a humbug; but I know that he gave up the 
house on account of it. The housekeeper 
told me that a lady died here suddenly, by an 
accident, let me seel about eighteen years 
ago. Before that, she said there was no sign 
of anything wrong; and they had been here 
three years before she died.” 

“ What about this lady ?” asked Bessie, with 
dilating eyes. 

“ The housekeeper told me,” Mrs. White 
replied, “ that there was a very handsome 
couple came here eighteen or nineteen years 
ago, and took these rooms. Their names 
were Mr. and Mrs. Berkley, and they called 
themselv^ a newly-married couple. They 
saw no company at all, but went out often 
together, and seemed very happy for a while. 
The housekeeper said that she always noticed 
that they rode out alone, and in a close car¬ 
riage, very often, and that the lady always 
wore a veil. She used to think that they, 
especially the lady, avoided observation, and 
she suspected that it must have been a run¬ 
away match. She said that they were the 
handsomest couple she ever saw, the gentle¬ 
man noble and princely-looking, and the lady 
a most brilliant beauty. She had a dark com¬ 
plexion, hut was very sparkling, and had long, 


black hair, that would come far below her 
waist” 

At this description, Mr. and Mrs. Lang ex¬ 
changed glances. » 

“After a while, the housekeeper thou^t 
that they didn’t get along so well,” Mrs. White 
went on. “She used to hear loud words 
sometimes, and the lady would walk up and 
down the room crying when she was alone. 
They had their meals in their own room, and 
sometimes for days Mrs. Berkley would scarce¬ 
ly taste a mouthful. The housekeeper would 
hear a word, now and then, as she went in 
and out, and from them she gathered that the 
lady wanted to do something, and the gentle¬ 
man wouldn’t let her do it. 

“ One day their dinner had been sent up, 
and the sen’ant had just come out of the 
room, when their bell got a furious ring. The 
housekeeper ran up, thinking that something 
was the matter, and found Mrs. Berkley lying 
in her husband’s arms, evidently dying. Her 
eyes were fixed, and there was just a faint 
breath on her lips, and that was gone in a few 
minutes. Everything was done, a doctor sent 
for, and everything-.tried; but she was dead. 
She was pierced to the heart by a long, steel 
stiletto, that she used in embroidering. 

“ Her husband smd that she was just about 
taking her scat at the table; but before laying 
aside her embroidery, wanted to pierce one 
more eyelet in the thick linen she was at work 
on. Tlie cloth was stiff, and thfere was a paper 
behind it, and as she pushed on the stiletto, it 
slipped and went into her breast, piercing her 
to the heart. 

“ The gentleman seemed nearly frantic with 
grief, and went away just as soon as his wife 
was buried. There was no one at the funeral 
but the gentleman himself, and the sexton; 
and Mr. Berkley gave the housekeeper quite a 
sum of money to keep people out. ^ He said 
he did not want his wife’s dead body to he 
insulted by the gaze of curiosity. Not a soul 
looked at her but her husband, the two doc¬ 
tors, the housekeeper and my Uncle William.” 
[to be CpSTDTUED.] 
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PART 

It -was quite true, as Hayfredhad said, 
that the intercourse between Dora Lawson . 
and her lover had become overclouded. How 
or when the chill crept into their love, if he 
could have told, Dora could not. 

“ "Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 

Turn of head? 

Strange ! that very way 
Love begun. 

I as little understand 
Lore's decay/’ 

Bat there was no doubt that love’s decay 
had begun, on Dora’s part, though not on her 
lover’s. Not that she was false and he true, 
but because his love’could rest on its object, 
knowing it genuine; hers could not. For 
Lewis Cary was a mystery and a trouble to 
her. 

He had seen this change coining over her, 
md had striven frantically agaiust it. He 
was about her constantly, he exercised every 
f^ination to rivet the loosening chains, he 
never allowed her to forget himXor an instant 
When she woke in; .the morning, her eyes 
rested on a .little painting on porcelain of 
Aurora, given her by Mr. Cary;, and there 
was someChfng in this delicate-as it was, 
which reminded her of the giver—iajbend in 
the brows, and;a fine curve in the short upper 
lip. After breakfast he usually stepped in a 
moment on his way to his office, his boarding- 
place being in Linden Square; or he would 
raise his hat in passing; or, if she were at the 
window, stop for a word.. Usually she had 
not seen nor heard from him,, till evening; 
but now he got in the habit of sending her 
Something every day, a book, a paper, a bou¬ 
quet, a package of fhiit or confections, and 
^ways with some graceful note where a word 
of passionate love broke through, showing 
the fear which he would not confess. Every 


IV. 

evening he came up to dinner, or immediately 
after, and she never wentoutatnightwithout 
him. Mr. Cary did the worst thing possible for 
himself by this unremitting attendance. It 
kept his lady love in a constant fret She saw 
that he perceived trouble, and meant to bind 
her by favors, and keep her obligations con¬ 
stantly in her mind. She no longer felt free 
to follow her own inclinations, and believed 
that her lover would hold her to her promise, 
if he could, against her wilt Not that she 
had made up her mind that she wished the 
cugagemeot to be broken; hut his evident 
fbar defined, if it did not surest, the thought. 

While thinga were in thLs uncomfortable 
state, Lewis Cary received one day a note 
which requested htm to call that evening at a 
second-vlass hotel in the lower part .of the 
city. A person there Wished to see him on 
business of importance, the writer said, and 
he was to inquire for Jane FarreL 

Mr. Cary was annoyed and uncertain. He 
could hot bear to leave his intended for an 
hour, and he did not know who this person. 
Was who sent' for him; but, on tlie other 
handj the note was ^mes^ almost imperative, 
and it chaiged'him not. to pursue his plans 
any furthec untiL he had heard what the 
writer had'tozxHnmumcatfi. 

What plans could she refer to except his 
matrimonial ones? His legal business was 
open and fair, and there was nothing in his 
past life, for which he was responsible, which 
he wished to conceal Lewis Cdry, thougli a 
of difficult temper, md: of uncertain 
princijdes, had yet lived aiair enough life, and. 
the only fear which he experienced on read- • 
ing this mysterious summons was a supersti^- 
tlous and undefined one. 

The end of the matter was that he wrote a 
line to Dora, promising to be with her later 
in the evening, and then took his w^ to the' 
Broadway House. 
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He was shown into a private sitting-room, 
where a woman sat by the firelight, waiting. 
She rose as soon as the door closed, a tall wo¬ 
man, dressed in black, of not ungraceful 
figure, but moving with nervous quickness. 

“Sit down,” she said, in a low, hurried 
voice, after giving his . face, which the fire 
shone on, one glance. “I will light the 
gas.” 

She stood with her back to him, lighting it, 
then turned with the light full in her face, 
and looked at him. 

He opened his eyes quickly, looked at her a 
moment half incredulously, then exclaimed, 

“ Miss Logan I Is it possible 

“HushP she said, glancing towards the 
door. “ I gave the name of Jane Farrel here, 
and do not wish my own name to be knov.m. 
Let the past all die. I am another person in 
more senses than one. Do not ask any ques¬ 
tions. I have come to teil you what you 
ought to know. But first tell me; is tlie re¬ 
port which I hear true—that you are engaged 
to marry Judge Lawson^s daughter?” 

She looked at him with an eager fear, and 
shuddered slightly as she pronounced the 
name. 

“I don't understand why you should ask,” 
he replied, coldly; “but I do not object to 
telling you that the report is quite true.” 

“You must not marry her!” exclaimed the 
woman, vehemently, her face contracting with 
a look of anxious terror. 

“Are you insane ?” he asked, almost rough¬ 
ly shaking off the hand that was stretched to 
touch his arm. 

“You must not! You must not!” she 
repeated. 

“ I will marry her in spite of anything and 
everything!” exclmmed Lewis Cary, a dark 
flush rising to his face. “ What evil fate is it 
that is trying to come between us ? What do 
you know? What can you do? I tell you, 
Clarice Logan, I will not be interfered with in 
this, and I will not tolerate any more of these 
mysteries. Ever since I first sajv you, there 
has been some sort of theatricals going on in 
your life.- I don’t know what you have done, 
and I am not responsible for it, nor for any 
other person’s deeds. I have wooed and won 
Dora Lawson fairly; I am in a situation to 
marry, and I warn you to step out of my way. 
You know that I do not inherit an angelic 
temper, and, such as it is, it has been tried 
lately. If you have got anything to tell me, 
tell it; hut don’t hope to overset my plans of 
life. I tell you, I renounce all connections 


but this one. I have no friend in the world 
but Dora Lawson!” 

Jane Farrel, as she chose to be called, said 
not a word, but went back to her chair bei.Te 
the! fire, and sat there silent, with her head 
resting on her hand. She had a feeling of 
pity for the young man; but she was not 
disposed to bear rudeness from any save one. 
When Mr. Lewis Carj' was ready to listen 
to her respectfully, she would speak to him, 
not before. 

He walked the room a few minutes, in an 
impatient way, then, as she still remained 
silent, glanced at her in some surprise, and a 
little anxiety. Hei: position was one of wait¬ 
ing and calmness, not of dejection. 

Ha went near the fire. “ Why will you be¬ 
gin by fretting me?” he said, with an impa¬ 
tient attempt at conciliation. “ You should 
know that a- man can’t hear interference in 
such affiiirs. Besides—” growing angry again 
—“ what concern is it of yours ? What can 
you do ? What do you mean ?” 

“ I came here to prevent this marriage, be¬ 
cause it must not take place,” she replied, 
quietly. “I have the power to do so. I 
prefer, for your sake, that you should yourself 
find pretext to break the engagement. If you 
do cot, then I shall make such revelations to 
the Lawsons as shall induce them to discard 
you. You have your choice.” 

There was resolution and conviction in 
those quiet tones, and the listener felt that 
there was danger, indeed, for him. With a 
paling cheek he took a seat near her, and sat 
f )r a moment in silence, dreading to ask what 
he must hear. 

She glanced up at him presently, gazed for 
an instant into his face, then, after a look to¬ 
ward the door whirred; 

“ Move a little nearer me, Mr. Cary, and I 
will tell you.” 

He drew his chairtoherside, and setlils face 
to listen, determined not to show any emotion, 
and not to speak till she should have finished. 

It was hanler to restrain himself than he 
had expected. As she leaned toward him, 
whispering her tale in hurried, broken sen¬ 
tences, her head so bowed tiiat neither could 
see the other’s face, the eyes of the listener 
began to flash. Astonishment, anger, doubt, 
finally a triumph that could scarcely keep 
silence. Here was the solution of what had 
so often puzzled him! And, more, here was 
the secret of power over Judge Lawson and 
Dora! That haughty old man would scarcely 
dare to meet with such chilling co**irtesy one 
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■wlio coul<i brand bis name with disgrace; and 
for Dora— If she could not love, she should 
feai' him! Only that morning she had with¬ 
drawn somewhat pettishly her hand when he 
would have kissed it. It made him flush 
darkly to remember her look and gesture. 
Perhaps if be were to ask for that hand now, 
not for a moment, but for life, she would not 
think it best to refuse. 

“ I have not told you all,” Jane Farrel con- 
dttded. “I cannot tel! yon more. But yon 
know enough to see that you should not 
marry that girl. Can you free yourself?” 

tie hid his face in his hands, that she might 
not guess bow far he was from any such in¬ 
tention of doing as she desired. 

She looked at him pitj-ingly, believing him 
to be struggling with distress and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ I know that it is hard,” she said, softly. 

“ I know wcii how hard, for I had to give up 
the one hope of my life. But it cannot be 
helped.” 

“Give me time to think!” he exclaimed, 
rising hastily- “ I am too mnch astonished 
5y this to realize. It seems impossible that I 
mast lose aS without any fault of my own!” 

“ But you must recognize the necessity,” 
■Sne said, ait^ously. 

“Yes, yesT he replied. “ Of course there 
is no other ’ray. But I must think.” 

She sighed heavily, and watched him as he 
slowly Walked to and fro, that crimson stiH 
Jusiiing ijis handsome face, his brilliant eyes- 
liowncast. 

“Bow long do yon stay here?” he asked, at 

length. 

“ I do not know,” she replied, hesitatingly. 
“I wish to go hack to England. But first I 
want to find out about him. I fancied that 
to might be here.” 

“j3c is not, you may depend,” smd Mr. 
eag-^tly. “ He -would not be so desirous 
to cotne hero. I believe that arrest to have 
tftk-n a trick. TVhat necessity could there be 
tor an arrest? What had he done?” 

Tlic woipan grew paler, and. dropped her 
oycs. but di'l not answer. 

“ You may believe it, be meant to get rid of 
you,” he wont on. “Yon know that he is 
always Up to some such trick. From the 
tnanncr which you describe the afiair, I 
should Say that some of his fine-associates 
helped hint to impose on you. I believe him- 
to he stiii iU London.” 

“ Could pc play me such a trick?” she ex¬ 
claimed, recoiling. 


“ Certainly, he could.” 

The woman shivered with pain and disgust 
as she took in the conviction of this new pew 
fidy in one whom she well knew to be perfid¬ 
ious. For the thing needed only to be 
su^ested to her in order to be belieyed, and 
she wondered at her own blindness in not 
suspecting from the firsp 

“Ah, well!” she said, bitterly. “WiatcoHid 
■be eJtpectcd of him?” 

And as she stood there, fookmg back wftfi 
one li^trang ^ace alt her know¬ 

ledge of the man, slowly the last links that 
held her heart to him parted, and her love 
dropped from her like a rent vesture. 

Le-wis Cary looked at her with scrutinizing 
eyes. She was evidently absorbed in her o-wn 
experiences, and if she believed her mission 
to have been performed, would not trouble 
herself further about him. 

“ Yon have done me a bitter service,” he 
said. “ I suppose I ought to thank you, but 
yon will scarcely expect me to. What I have 
to do 13 easier of accomplishment than you 
fancy, though the sufiering will be no less to 
myself. Dora Lawson no longer loves mo— 
that / bare proof of Oar engagement a 
mere form, and I have known for same time 
that she only waits for an opportunity to dis¬ 
card jne. It is best so. A Inan cannot break 
an engagement -with a woman who loves him 
without stomping himself with dishonor. 
There -would be no way but to tell her this 
story if it were not for her indifference. I 
will go on as before, visit her, play the lover, 
keep op this mockery, till she puts a stop to 
it t am expecting a dismissal everyday, and 
now i can bear it, since, if she did not give it, 
I must ask it So yon need not fear that I 
am putting off the evil day, or doing her any 
WTOud if I still am seen with her. I shall 
wish to SO away from her, and -will try to pre- 
rent O rupterru whSe I am settling mf 
business.” 

“ like ?” asked the woman, ip a 

shrinking way, as thongh afraid to hear. 
“Descrll*® Ler to me.” 

The lace of the lover flushed. 

“ gpe is slight,” he said, in a softer tone, 
“and ^be reaches jnst to my shoulder. He, 
fornt 13 beautiful, though so slender, and her 
bands end arms are perfect She is blonde, 
and ypn might say cold-looking, her features 
being fine, and regular, and rather pale: but 
she hus brilliant dark eyes that supply fire 
enou-fi lev a dozen faces. 01 dcnT ask me 
tosaytoove! My only hope is in forgetfulness!” 
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“ I ought not to have asked you,’’ she 
said, regretfully. “ Forgive me for seeming so 
unfeeling.” 

“ There need be no more said on this sub¬ 
ject,” he said, preparing to go. ** I presume 
that you are no more desirous of having these 
things made public than I am. 'Will you let 
me know when you are going away, and where 
you are going?” 

” Yes. I think I may go next week. I am 
not well enough to start sooner.” 

You will return to England?” he asked. 

“Yes. I have a refuge there, and none 
here. Whether I shall still be welcome, I do 
not know. If I am, I shall never desire to 
leave. I shall hope to spend the rest of my 
life and wipe out from my memory all know¬ 
ledge of the past” 

“You will go next week?” he repeated, 
rather to himself than to her. 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Good-night, and good-by r be said, hold¬ 
ing out his band to her, and giving her a look 
frt>ta those brilliant eyes of his that dazzled 
her. 

The look was so like others she had met 
ehewhere that she was unable to say a word. 
She only put her hand in his, murmured a 
faint good-by, and stood watching him out the 
door. 

^ It is hard that he should suffer,” she said 
to herself, sighing. Tlien dropped him from 
her mind, and returned to the new proof which 
she had’ discovered of the baseness of the man 
whom she had been so anxiously seeking. 
For she had not a shadow of doubt that 
Lewis Cary’s idea of the arrest was the correct 
one. 

Meantime, the one over whose .sorrow she 
had just been sighing, was walking rapidly to¬ 
ward Linden Square, laughing to himself with 
scornful triumph as he went. 

Some one was just going up the steps when 
he reached Judge Lawson*s door. It proved 
to be a servant with a latch-key, who let him 
in without ringing the bell, and, since Mr. 
Cary w.as almost like one of llie family, left 
him to find his own way into the parlor. 

He waited till the servant was out of sight, 
then softly opened the door into the front 
parlor where only a dim light burned. The 
folding-doors were partly open into the back 
parlor, which was brightly lighted, and a small 
party were gathered about tlie open fire. 
There were Judge Lawson and Dora, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Lang, and a gentleman whom Mr. 
Oary bad naver seen before. This stranger 


was a man of nearly forty years, apparently 
tall and somewhat muscular in build, with a 
firm and quiet face, which would be calleQ 
fine, rather than handsome. 'When Lewis 
Cary saw him,' the stranger was looking at 
Dora Lawson, listening while she spoke, and 
the manner in w’hich he listened immediately 
attracted the lover’s jealous attention. Hu 
eyes were fixed steadily on her with an ear¬ 
nestness of which he did not seem to be him¬ 
self aware, and a slow faint smile just parted 
the lips that did not seem to be much given tn 
smiling. Mr. Cary glanced at Dora. She was 
looking up at this stranger as she spol;e. a 
rare sweetness in her face, and a deep red 
flickering in her tisually pale cheeks. 

The lover drew a sharp breath of jealous 
anger. It was long since she had looked at 
him in that way. Then his lip curled with 
an expression of scornful and bitter resolution. 
Let her dare to look at any man with such 
eyes and such a blush ^ain! 

He went softly out of the parlor, through 
the hall, and opened the door into the back 
parlor. The first person he looked at was 
Dora, to see how she took his coming. The 
brightness immediately died out of her face, 
and she oniy half roee, giving him a cool and 
formal greeting. 

lie seemed not to notice it, hut saluted her 
with an ease and gracefulness which she 
could not but notice. There was an air of 
confidence, too, about him which struck her 
so very different from the nervous, watchful 
look which he had worn of late. He appeared 
in every respect like a lover who is perfectly 
confident of the affection of his lady, and 
who, indeed, is more likely, to undervalue her, 
than to be slighted by her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lang met him with all the 
cordiality of old friends, and Judge Lawson 
was more friendly than usual in his greeting- 
The judge perceived the trouble between his 
daughter and her /over, and while he wou/J 
have been glad to have the match broken off. 
he knew that it was scarcely treating the 
gentleman rightly, and he felt for him a pity 
which showed itself in an imusual courtesy. 
Cle^Iy foreseeing the broach was to come, be 
wished to leave as kind ^ impression as pos¬ 
sible on the mind of the man -who might -well 
feel himself to have been iiyured. 

“ Let me make you acquainted with an old 
friend and kinsman of ours,” Judge Lawson 
said. This is Mr. Frederick Baring, of whom 
you have heard us speak.” 

Lewis Cary bowed profoundly to hide the 
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deep crimson that burned into his face at the 
mention of that name. Yes, he had heard 
them speak of ilr, Frederick Baring, but he 
had never heard with pleasure. This Mr. 
Baring was an English second cousin of Dora’s 
motlier, a bachelor, and a very wealthy man. 
He had visited America eight years hefpre, 
just before Mr. Cary had come to N., and had 
kept up a friendly correspondence with the 
family ever since. Mr. Cary had read some 
of these letters to “Cousin Dora,” as the 
cmlhtf Mhs Lsws-ips, wiyitb 

proved the writer a Tnan not to be despised as 
a rival. Not that the letters indicated any 
likelihood of rivalry. Mr. Baring had evident* 
ly kept in his mind the picture of Dora as a 
school ^rt, and did not realize that she had 
grown to be a woman. But all the more dan¬ 
gerous Was the awakening. He had come 
with all the familiarity of an old friend and 
correspondent, and foimd his cousin a lovely 
woman. His surprise and admiration were 
plainly visible in his face. 

There is an anger that looks like delight, 
reddening in the cheek, sparkling in the eyes, 
wreathing the lips with smiles; and such an¬ 
ger burned in Lewis Cary’s heart as he watch- 
Bji AsyihiBg to defeat him! 

Anything to outshine him ! 

Mr. Cary could be brilliant on occasions. 
He was so now. His wit, fancy, sarcasm 
played about every subject that was intro¬ 
duced. No remark could be made wlifch was 
too dry to blossom at his touch, no thought 
too grave for the sparkle of his wit to play 
about They all looked at and listened to him 
with a sort of wonder. That some unusual 
emotion stirred him, those who knew him 
could have no doubt, but they were at a loss 
to define his manner. To Judge Lawson it 
seemed that his daughters lover had won 
some professional triumph, or worldly dis¬ 
tinction, in the elation of which he forgot his 
cJpudnd tors afGaina. and Mrs. Lang con¬ 

cluded that Dora and Lewis had “ made up,” 
and were going to be married right away. 
But Dora, with truer insight, said he is jealous 
and angry. For the new comer who knew noth¬ 
ing of Dora’s engagement, he merely thought 
that the handsome and brilliant young man 
Was in love with his beautiful cousin, and 
Wished to fascii^te her by a somewhat pre¬ 
tentious display of the powers of his mind. 

It doesn’t take people a long time to get 
tired of being grouped for a back-ground for 
Some principal figure. Mr. and Mrs. Lang 
Went home early, and Mr. Baring discovered 


that he needed rest on the first night after an 
ocean voyage. 

“ You think, then, that you would prefer 
the hotel,” Judge Dawson smd, following his 
visitor into the hall. 

“ I think it better I should remain there, 
though your hospitable offer is tempting,” Mr. 
Baring responded, cordially, “If my stay 
should be a.lengthened one, I should feel 
more at ease in a hotel It is not best to in¬ 
trude too much on our friends. But I shall 
you ersjj bowing 

toward Dora who stood in the parlor door. 

She did not speak a word, only bowed 
slightly, and her hack was toward her lover; 
But Lewis Cary felt with a thrill of fierce an¬ 
ger how sweet her smile of welcome must be, 
seeuig it reflected in the gentleman’s face. 

Mr. Baring bowed his good-night to Mr. 
Cary, took the hand of his host, and turned 
last for Dora’s good-night. Lewis Cary knew 
well -what feeling of tenderness made him 
wish her touch to be the last oii his hand, 
and her voice the last to linger in his ear. 

The.little hand was laid in the one extended 
to her, and lingered an instant in that clasp, 
then the gentleman bowed himself out the 
door. 

The other three went back into the parlor, 
'and resumed their seats by the fire. Of late 
Dora never lingered in the back-ground to be 
alone with her lover, and now she took her 
seat in the comer, and gave a pettish and un¬ 
mistakable yawn. 

^ You are sleepy T said her lover, coolly. 

Yes!” she replied, with a little toss of the 
head, but blushing at the implied reproof. 

^ Don’t sit up because I am here,” he smd, 
in the same cool manner, and with a glance 
that was sufficiently haughty. “I have busi¬ 
ness with your father.” 

Dora rose immediately, mortified and dis¬ 
concerted, embraced her father, said good¬ 
night to her lover without looking at him, and 
left the room. 

Judge Lawson began to feel a little uneasy. 
Se could not imagine what business of an 
^reeable nature Mr. Cary could-have with 
him. It seemed more than possible that the 
gentleman meant to complain of Dora. He 
drew hurriedly up at the thought of that, and 
looked at his companion. 

Lewis Cary sat in an embarrassment which 
Was partly real, partly affected. He wished 
to conceal his real feelings, and assume an air 
of sorrow and diffidence, and he found it 
hard. 
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“You said that you had some business ■with 
me,” said the judge, entirely puzzled by the 
young man’s manner. 

“ Yes,” was the stammering reply. “ I have 
something to tell you which I scarcely know 
how to communicate. And yet, you ought to 
know it, you must know it!” 

He stopped as though unable to proceed, 
moved uneasily in his chair, and reached to 
take the evening paper which he folded and 
unfolded aimlessly. 

“ I cannot imagine what you can have to 
say which is so hard to communicate,” Judge 
Lawson said, with some state. “Does it con¬ 
cern my daughter?” 

The tone, and the “my daughter” instead 
of Dora, made Lewis Cary’s thin nostrils 
quiver. 

“ It concerns her,” he said, “ but it is not of 
her that I wbuld speak. What I have to say 
is about your wife.” 

The judge’s face grew almost purple with 
surprise and agitation, and he glared at the 
speaker with eyes that blazed wide open. 

“What can you have to say about Mrs. 
Lawson?” he demanded. “She has been 
dead so long that I cannot conceive what 
chance should recall her name, except to a 
fnend.” 

“ The chance is a strange one,” the young 
man replied, treading warily, and suppressing 
all signs of anger at the other’s haughty tone. 
“I have had an interview to-night with an old 
friend of hers, a relative, indeed. She did not 
dare to come to you, but, hearing that I am 
engaged to Mrs. Lawson’s daughter, she came 
to me, or sent for me to go to her. I went, 
and the woman told me a tale which seems to 
be true, startling as it is. Her object was to 
get money, and I gave it to her. If I had 
been sure that she would never come again, 
and would keep this disgraceful story to her¬ 
self, I should never have decided to inflict it 
on you. But those women are not to be 
trusted. You must know,” 

“^Vhat disgraceful stoiy dare anyone tell 
in ever so remote a connection with Mrs. 
Lawson?” cried the old man, in a choking 
voice, grasping the table at his side with a 
quivering hand. “ I ■wish to hear what you 
mean, without any further delay, sir.” 

“ I ■will tell you,” said I^ewis Cary, with dig¬ 
nity, “ But I must say, judge, that it seems 
hard I should incur your anger when I am 
performing a p^ful duty for your sake.” 

Pardon mer the other s^ud, hastily, “I 
was more nervous, than angry j and you must 


not wonder that I am very sensitive oa the 
subject” 

“ I will not delay anymore,” the young man 
said, with the air of one who makes a violent 
effort from a sense of duty. “You know a 
woman of the name of Clarice Logan, a second 
cousin to your wife ?” 

“ I remember her!” said the judge, briefly. 

“It was she whom I saw to-night,” said 
Lewis Cary. 

“Saw her to-nightT’ exclaimed the other, 
with a look of incredulous wonder, as lliougU 
he thouglit that the speaker was insane. 
“ Why, Clarice Logan was drowned eighteen 
years ago.” 

“She told me all,” said the young man, 
quietly, yet trembling for the effect of his tale. 
“ She told me that the drowning story had 
been arranged beforehand to cover an elope¬ 
ment. There was no one drowned!” 

Judge Lawson sat and stared at the speaker 
in a sort of stupor. 

“ She says that she was a go-between for 
Mr. Clifford Norton and Mrs. Lawson, and 
that she came North with them, and stayed 
with or near them till Mrs. La-wson died.” 

“ How dare you sit there and tell me such a 
tale ?” cried the old man, in a strange, broken 
voice, tugging at his neck-cloth with one hand, 
■while, starting up, he shook the other clench¬ 
ed in Lewis Cary’s face. “ It is false. The 
woman is a vile impostor, and an assistant of 
yours.. No one but a maniac would listen to 
such a scandalous lie!” 

“ Judge Lawson, I shall not resent anything 
that you say to me in your distress” said 
Lewis Cary, calmly. “ I can well understand 
that this is terrible for you. Still, I shall say 
no more till you request me, and I -will now 
withdraw.” 

“Stay! Cary, stay T’ cried the judge, sinking 
back, panting, m his seaL 

Mr. Cary went back and stood with liia 
hands resting on the back of the cbair from 
which he had risen. 

“Sit down and tell mer said the old man, 
tremulously. “ Of course this is an absurd 
imposture on the part of that woman. I 
wonder at your being taken in by it. Of 
course I didn’t mean to blame you, but such a 
thing h enough to stir up any man. Before I 
hear you, let me tell you the particulars of my 
wife’s death. It is very painful to recall them, 
long ago as it was; but I -wish to show you at 
once what a wild story it is, Tliere was a 
lady of the name you mention living with us. 
She was my wife’s second cousin, and home- 
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less. IXy 'Wife liad never seen her, but on, 
hearing of the death of Miss Logan’s parents, 
and the loss of their property, she sent for her, 
and gave her a home. She hadn’t been there 
long when this Mr. Clifford Norton came to 
Charleston- He was a scamp, sir, a scamp! 
He had a handsome face and form, and knew 
bow to fascinate fools; but he was a worthless, 
unprincipled fellow. At that time he had 
managed to get the entry of the best society 
in but afterward it was found out that 
7/e Z/ad no means of support except by gam* 
bling. Qe left the place just in time. In a 
Week Hiore no one would have looked at him. 

It was known that he had been engaged in 
some transactions there which were little 
better than highway rcjbery. They just 
escaped law, but no honorable gentleman 
Would have tolerated them- But at first this 
man Was a favorite in society, though his vanity 
Was dls^stingly evident. "Women made fools 
of themselves for him, and he took for granted 
that every woman was in love with him- He 
got in a way of coming to see Clarice Lo* 
and I supposed that he intended to marry 
her. It was evident that she liked him. But 
it was not long before I became convinced 
that he was oniy fifrting with her, and amtzs* 
big himself with his power over her. Of 
Course I didn’t want such a man in my house, 
and I told him so. But Clarice clung to him, 
and Professed to believe in him, and Clarice 
had a good deal of influence with Mrs. Law- 
son. One day there was a little sailing party 
went down the harbor. They went in a yacht, 
hut Mr. Norton persuaded Mrs. Lawson and 
Clarice Logan to get into a shell of a boat 
with hiTT>j and row off to an English frigate 
near by. He was acquainted with the oficers, 
and persuaded the ladies that the visit would 
be a pleasant one for them. The villMn 
wanted to prove that he could make them go 
with him, and cared no more about visiting 
the fHgate he would about the man in 
the moon. But Mrs. Lawson was unsuspecting ’ 
^uid venturesome, and Clarice would have 
foUovved him to the ends of the earth, if be 
Called. They went in that shell of a boot, 
Jmd they never came back. Shortly after they 
started it began to cloud up. The party in 
Uie yacht waited as long as they dared, and, 
seeing a squall coming, started for‘home. 

took for granted that the three would 
remain on board the frigate from which 
they could at any time reach home. But the 
^^^ter of the frigate said that they came on 
boat'd^ and stayed only about fifteen minutes, 


tben insisted on returning, though he warned 
them of the squall, and though they could see 
that the yacht was flying in toward the harbor. 
Mrs. Lawson would not listen to him, he said. 
It is probable that she began to think that 
she had been imprudent, and did not wish to 
remain longer under the protection of such a 
ihan. She knew that I would be displeased 
If* the party came home without her. 

“ Well, the darkness closed in rapidly, in 
the evening Clifford Norton was taken out of 
the water near the shore, a mile beJow the 
city. He was half drowned, and he was 
^oue! The next day his boat was thrown up 
ou the beach. He never dared to come to 
Charleston again. He sent for some friends 
to come to him, and he told the story to them. 
He did not even dare to write tome. He said 
that they tried to reach the shore when they 
found the wind getting high, but their boat 
Was swamped. He tried to save the two 
Women who had put their lives in his bonds, 
but he said that they were carried away from 
him by a wave. It is my belief that the mis¬ 
erable wretch left them to perish, and saved 
himsell He stayed only a day or two in the 
neighborhood, then went to England. 

" Tou see, Cary, how wild this story is that 
you bring me. It is tnze the bodies were 
never recovered, but I am astonished that, 
after such a space of time, any one should 
think to impose such a story. The woman is 
Crazy, and if the subject were not so painful, 

I should think it worthy only of ridicule.” 

Judge Lawson had told his story in a man- 
her very different from his usual dignified 
^ase. He had spoken in a sharp, nervous 
Voice, moving his hands uneasily, several 
times wiping large drops of perspiration from 
his forehead. 

Lewis Cary looked at him anxiously, then 
rose and brought a glass of wine from a stand 
hear. Judge Lawson took it with a sbriking 
hand, and swallowed it hastily, giving back 
the Without looking at bis companion. 

The young man resumed his seat, and iii^ 
story, but speaking carefully now, and with a^ 
expression of uneasiness in his face. 

“The story which the woman told wns 
this,” he said; “Mrs. Lawson was fascinated 
With this man, and she,Clarice Logan, cncour, 

aged them- She did it onv .f revenge and 
desperation. She loved Nor&n herself, and 
had thought that he loved her. When she 
' found that he did not, she was wild, 
soothed her, and yielded herself to his plans. 
She thought that the surest way to destroy 
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Ills love for her rival was to place that rival 
entirely in his hands. An elopement had 
been agreed on, and arrangements made. 
Clarice Logan’s object was to ruin her rival 
before the world, but Mrs. Lawson was too 
proud for that. She only half consented to the 
elopement, and when they reached the frigate 
in which it had been arranged that they 
should take passage for England, Mrs. Lawson 
protested that if they did not take her back 
sUq irouJd appeal to the captain. 

They started, and when they were in the 
boat again, the man i>ersuaded her to do his 
will. The storm was rising and would be a 
cover to them. It seemed possible, indeed, 
that they would not reach the shore. Cling¬ 
ing to him in that terror, she promised. 
"What she had feared was not sin but expo¬ 
sure. She said that if he could make it ap¬ 
pear that she was drowned, she would go 
with him. Tliey landed with difficulty, and 
the two ladies took shelter in an empty hut 
on shore. He bade them remain there until 
they should hear from him. Then he went a 
little* further along the shore in the boat, and 
when he came near a house called for help. 
"When he knew that he had attracted atten¬ 
tion, he cast his boat away and threw himself 
into the water. When they found him he 
was close in shore, and appeared exhausted 
by swimming. He told his story, and begged 
them to give the alarm. But the storm was 
raging, and as he said that liis boat had 
swamped far out the harbor, the people said 
that there was no use hi searching. But the 
next morning the alarm was given, and the 
search commenced—with what success you 
know. The women stayed in that house 
three days, and every day Clifford Norton 
went to see them and cany them provisions. 
On the third night he carried them disguises, 
and then took them off in a boat to a vessel 
that was going North. They were dressed as 
boys, and managed to escape detection. Both, 
were of dark complexion, and the captain un¬ 
derstood that they were two runaway slaves, 
and so suffered them to keep in hiding, and 
a.ked them no questions. They went to a 
Ncrthem portj where Clifford Norton met 
them, he having come by rail. They came 

here to N-, and Mr. Norton took that 

suite of rooms at Bond House which Mr. and 
Mrs. Lang have now. They called them¬ 
selves Mr. and Mrs. Berkley. Miss Logan 
took the name of Miss Parrel, and stopped 
elsewhere. They were all three to go to 
• Europe, but were delayed. .Probably the 


gentleman lacked funds. The woman called 
Mrs. Berkley soon began to repent what she 
had done, and threatened to return to her 
husband. The other two were in terror lest 
she should betray herself The man never 
suffered her to walk out She always rode, 
and never stepped out of her room without a 
veil over her face. Their meals were served 
in their own room. By these precautions 
they escaped detection, being, moreover, all 
strangers in the city. 

“ They had been there hut a few weeks, I 
think she said, when Mrs. Berldey, as she was 
called, died. The man was inconsolable, but 
did not then forget his precautions. Tlie 
funeral was strictly private, and no one saw 
the dead woman except Clarice Logan, and 
the man and woman of the house. She was 
buried without any religious service, and Clif¬ 
ford Norton started immediately for England. 
Clarice Logan was, of course, left upon the 
world. She dared not go to her friends, if she 
had any. Clifford Norton offered to support 
her, and did so partially. I suppose that he 
gave her money when he had enough, and at 
other times left her to shift for herself. She 
got sewing to do, but was too wretched to 
confine herself to one place, or to any quiet 
emplojment She wandered about from place 
to place. Twice she went to England, and 
saw this man. She became bitter and despe¬ 
rate. I think that she is capable of almost 
any reckless action. She has broken finally 
with him, and no longer cares whether he is 
hiut or not I presume that she despairs of 
getting anything more from him, and means 
to he taken care of by us. She knows that 
we would not have this affair brought before 
the public, and she intends to make capital 
out of it I have tried to persuade her to re¬ 
turn to England, and she promises to go next 
week. Whether she wQl keep her promise, 
remains to he seen.” 

The last few sentences were spoken in an 
impatient manner, with pauses between, the 
speaker waiting after each for some answer. 

Judge Lawson sat perfectly quiet, looking 
into the fire. One would have fancied that 
lie was rather bored by the story, as well as 
slightly disgusted. There was no longer any 
symptom of anger. He seemed to rouse him¬ 
self, after Mr. Cary hnff waited a moment, 
frowning, and slowly rubbed his hands to¬ 
gether, as if they felt numb. 

“ Clarice .Logan was drowned a good many 
years ago,” he said, in a dull tone, without 
taking Ms gaie from the fire. 
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Cary’s eyes snapped impatiently, and 
for a moment he seemed to have an impulse 
to answer angrily; but he recollected, and 
checked himself, •a’aiting till he could com- 
nuind himself to reply in that regretful tone of 
voice •which the occasion seemed to require. 

“ I heartily ■wish that she had been dro'wn- 
ctir he said. “But I know that she was 
not. Twenty years ago, I met Miss Logan, I 
being then a boy of fifteen. I recognized her 
to-nigbt, in spite of changes, and she identi¬ 


fied herself to me by recalling peculiar cir- 
cmnstances in our meeting, and by telling me 
things which no one but herself could know. 
I am not likely to be imposed on by a clumsy 
fraud. I tried her in every way, and -I know 
this woman-to be Clarice Logan!” 

The speaker stopped abruptly; for, ■without 
a sigh or a sound. Judge Lawson slipped from 
his chair, and fell on his face on the carpet, 
[to be COSTTEOnED.] 
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